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Preface 


The PhD project that has resulted in this book has benefited from conversations 
with many friends, colleagues and scholars. I express my thanks to the financial 
support offered by Stichting Jagtspoel Fonds, Stichting De Honderd Gulden 
Reis, Vicariefonds Ridderlijke Duitsche Orde Balije van Utrecht, and Stichting 
Greijdanus-Kruithof Fonds, which enabled a stay of four months in Cambridge 
(UK) to conduct my research in the Library of Tyndale House. The wealth of 
books available in Cambridge and the interaction with other scholars from 
around the world have contributed greatly to this thesis. Particularly helpful 
were conversations about my project with Steve Walton, Loveday Alexander, 
David Friedman, and Simon Gathercole. Also, I thank George van Kooten for 
bringing me into contact with them and inviting me to the Cambridge New 
Testament Research Seminar. 

On the Dutch side of the Channel, I benefited much from the NOSTER Sem- 
inar for Biblical Studies, taught by Klaas Spronk, Bert Jan Lietaert Peerbolte, 
and Jiirgen Zangenberg; from the doctoral colloquium of the ETF Leuven; from 
the helpful advice of Jack Barentsen in the initial stages of my research; from 
conversations with Christoph Stenschke in Wiedenest, Germany and with John 
van Eck in the Dutch village of Lexmond; from the reflections of Riemer Faber, 
during his stay in Kampen in 2016; from participation in the “Lucas-werk- 
plaats” convened by Bart Koet; and from the stimulating feedback of Peter 
Tomson on my chapter about Paul’s performance before Agrippa, which I pre- 
sented at the NOSTER Spring Conference in 2020. 

The academic home of this study is the research group Biblical Exegesis and 
Systematic Theology (BEST) of the Theological Universities of Apeldoorn and 
Kampen, closely related institutes for Reformed Theology in the Netherlands. 
It provided a research environment characterised by friendship, fear of the 
Lord, and an open mind in the investigation of his Word. 

Most of the actual reading and writing for my thesis was done in the attic of 
the Theological University Kampen, in an office shared first with Chandra 
Gunawan and later with Surya Harefa. Neighbouring PhD students were Anne, 
Lisanne, Jasper, Marinus, Byunghoon, Aron, Chul-Kyu, Koos, Jung-Hun, Mo- 
ses, Chungman, and Eunkyu. In addition, we enjoyed the company of Myriam 
Klinker-de Klerck, assistant professor of New Testament and a thoughtful 
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scholar; Marc Janssens, teacher of Greek and Latin; and Siebold Schipper, re- 
searcher in church history. Their names represent cheerful company and warm 
collegiality. Many thanks to them, and to all those working and studying at the 
University, for making me feel at home in Kampen. 

Rob van Houwelingen, professor of New Testament at the Theological Uni- 
versity Kampen, supervised the project carefully, with an eye for detail and an 
encouraging nonchalance regarding established scholarly views, and with 
much concern for my personal wellbeing. Bart Koet, professor of New Testa- 
ment at the Tilburg School of Catholic Theology in Utrecht, acted as external 
supervisor of the project. His continuous insistence on staying close to the ac- 
tual wording of the text has shaped my exegetical conscience. I thank Rob and 
Bart for guiding me along the way of writing my thesis. 

At the final stage of the project, the manuscript was read carefully by Niels 
den Hertog and Roelof van IJken, and by Edward Jacobson from Vuurtoren 
Editing. I thank them very much for their feedback, suggestions and correc- 
tions, which improved the readability of the book at numerous points. 

I am very grateful to Jörg Frey for the acceptance of this book in the WUNT 
II series of Mohr Siebeck, and to Elena Miiller and Tobias Stabler for the pleas- 
ant cooperation in preparing the manuscript for printing. To my great joy, the 
book will be made available in Open Access, thanks to the generous funding 
of Stichting Afbouw Kampen. 

Most of all, I am thankful for the support of friends and family, who encour- 
aged me throughout the project and managed to draw me out of my distracted- 
ness into the joys of life in the present. That is true especially of Steveline, 
Philip, and Matthias. I am grateful for what God has given me in you. Steveline, 
I thank you for your encouragement, companionship and love. Philip and Mat- 
thias, it is a great joy to watch you grow up. This book is dedicated to you, in 
the hope that you will travel your way with gladness, guided by ever new read- 
ings of the ancient Biblical text. 


Arco den Heijer 
Nijmegen, 1 January 2021 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


This study focuses on the portrayal of Paul’s performance in five episodes from 
the book of Acts: Acts 13:4-12 (before Sergius Paulus in Paphos),' Acts 13:14— 
52 (in the synagogue of Pisidian Antioch), Acts 14:6-20 (in Lystra), Acts 
17:16-34 (in Athens), and Acts 25:23-26:32 (before Agrippa in Caesarea). In 
this way it contributes to research into the image of Paul in Acts. The concept 
of ‘performance’ will provide a heuristic framework for the inquiry and con- 
nect it with contemporary interest in performance. 

In this introductory chapter, the research question will be situated in the field 
of scholarship on ‘the image of Paul in Acts’ ($1.1). Next, the concept of ‘per- 
formance' will be elucidated ($1.2) and the selection of case studies justified 
($1.3). The chapter closes with preliminary remarks about the text used as basis 
for my research and assumptions about dating and authorship of the book of 
Acts ($1.4), as well as a brief sketch of the relationship between Romans, Jews 
and Christians at the end of the first century CE ($1.5). 


1.1. Research Field and Question 


Since the rise of biblical scholarship over the course of the sixteenth to nine- 
teenth centuries, a broad field of research has emerged under the title “the im- 
age of Paul in Acts", “the Lukan Paul", or “the reception of Paul in Acts". 
Overviews of the development of this field of research have been given else- 
where.” Here, опу a concise survey will be given of the various questions that 
have been posed in this research field as well as the diversity of answers given 
to them, in order to situate my own research within this field. In view of the 
topic of my thesis, a short literature survey on the speeches in Acts is also 
included. 


! In the text of Acts, Sergius Paulus’s name is spelled with single А. The correct Latin 
spelling is with double ll. In this study, I follow the convention in English Bible translations 
to write the name with single 1. 

? For extensive bibliographical overviews, cf. Mattill, Bibliography; Gasque, History; 
Schröter, *Actaforschung", 27-59; Flichy, “Paul”; Baker, “Peter and Paul”. 
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1.1.1. Historical Issues 


A key issue has been one with a historical orientation: How does the course of 
Paul’s life as described in Acts relate to what can be deduced from Paul’s let- 
ters about his life? This question was first investigated by William Paley, who 
concluded that comparison of both sources shows their historical reliability. 
Subsequently, some scholars have pointed out contradictions between the ac- 
count of Acts and the information from Paul’s letters and have taken a radically 
skeptical approach to the historicity of the narrative provided by Acts.* Others 
have sought to demonstrate that Acts provides reliable data that can be harmo- 
nised with the information from the letters.? Many scholars navigate a course 
between these extremes.? In addition, it is debated what it implies for the au- 
thorship of Acts if there are chronological and biographical differences be- 
tween Acts and Paul's letters. Does it imply that the author of Acts cannot have 
known Paul personally,’ or can the differences be explained as part of his free- 
dom in narrating the life of Paul with an eye to his own purposes?? 

A second historical question concerns the relationship between the content 
of Paul's proclamation as described in Acts and the theology in Paul's letters. 
Here, the article of Philipp Vielhauer, written in 1950, is the classic representa- 
tive of the view that Luke's? and Paul's theologies are incompatible. How- 
ever, both his assessment of Luke's theology and his Lutheran interpretation 


? Paley, Horae Paulinae. Cf. Gasque, History, 17—19. For a recent, cautious comparison 
of the Paul of Acts and the Paul of the letters, cf. Phillips, Paul. Phillips concludes that “in 
particular, Paul's wealth, citizenships, tutelage under Gamaliel, and commissioning by the 
high priest — as well as the retainer class social status that Paul probably derived from these 
advantages — have probably (but not necessarily) been embellished to varying degrees by the 
author of Acts." Phillips, 124. Cf. also Walton, Leadership, who compares the portrait of 
Paul in Acts and in the letters by focusing on one speech of Acts and one letter of Paul. 

^ Cf. especially Baur, Paulus; Knox, Chapters; Haenchen, Apostelgeschichte; Lüdemann, 
Paulus; Pervo, Profit; Mount, Pauline Christianity; Harrill, Paul, 46-50; Campbell, Fram- 
ing Paul. 

5 Cf., e.g., Bruce, “Paul”; van Bruggen, Paulus; Carson and Moo, Introduction, 354-70. 

6 Cf., e.g., Jewett, A Chronology of Paul's Life; Schnelle, Paulus, 29-30; Johnson, Con- 
structing Paul, 32. 

? Thus first de Wette, Lehrbuch, 2:203-4. 

* Dibelius, following Von Harnack, already argued that the disagreements can be ac- 
counted for by the freedom of the ancient historian. Dibelius, Aufsdtze, 118-19. Recently, 
Jens Schróter, Simon Butticaz and Andreas Dettwiler suggest likewise that the we-passages 
“point to the author's partial companionship of Paul on his journeys", without denying the 
differences between Acts and the letters. Schröter, Butticaz, and Dettwiler, “Introduction”, 
6. Cf. further below, $1.4.2. 

? On the use of “Luke” in this study, see below, $1.4.3. 

10 Vielhauer, “Paulinismus”. 


1.1. Research Field and Question 3 


of Paul's letters have been questioned.!! In a bibliographical overview of liter- 
ature on the reception of Paul in Acts between 1982 and 2003, Jens Schróter 
concludes that the thesis of a profound diastasis between the Paul of Acts and 
the Paul of the Letters has given way to a detailed analysis of Pauline traditions 
in Acts and to the way these have been crafted into a specific portrait of Paul 
by Luke.!? Since then, the view that the author of Acts has used Paul's letters 
for his composition has gained more adherents.!? This portrait is now appreci- 
ated as a creative and original reception of Paul, rather than as a downfall from 
the heights of Paul into the depths of early Catholicism." Further, coming from 
a completely different angle than Vielhauer, the Paul within Judaism school 
tends to blame the book of Acts for appropriating Paul as a model Christian 
convert, whereas Paul appears in his letters as someone who identifies himself 
as a Jew.? 

A third topic within the debate on the “Paul of Acts" focuses on how Luke 
describes Paul's social status, level of education, rhetorical ability, and moral 
excellence (and how this relates to the image that emerges from his letters). 


П Fora response to Vielhauer's assessment of Acts, cf. Jervell, “Paul”; Porter, Paul, 187— 
206; Hvalvik, “Раш”; Oliver, “Раш”; Gleich, *Lukanischen Paulusreden". The Lutheran in- 
terpretation of Paul's letters that is presupposed by Vielhauer has been questioned in the 
context of the New Perspective on Paul and its more recent successors, the Radical New 
Perspective and the Paul within Judaism school. Cf. also De Zwaan, who already argued 
that the Paul that was seen as being in conflict with the Lukan Paul, was a Paul formed by 
Western-Protestant or Western-Catholic tradition. De Zwaan, Inleiding, 1:163—64. In sup- 
port of Vielhauer, cf. still Schnelle, Einleitung, 313. 

? Schróter, *Actaforschung", 58. Other scholars approaching the portrait of Paul in Acts 
as a form of reception history of Paul include de Boer, “Images”; Schenk, “Luke”; Walton, 
Leadership; Schróter, “Kirche”; Marguerat, Reception; Koet, "Light"; Butticaz, "Paul". 

? Cf. the position of Pervo, one of the most influential advocates of a second-century 
date of Acts. Cf. Pervo, Dating Acts, 51-147. 

^ On the use of the label “early Catholicism" by Ernst Käsemann, and its prehistory, cf. 
recently Alkier, “Forschungsgeschichtliche Bemerkungen”. 

> Cf., e.g., Eisenbaum, Paul. Eisenbaum does not engage the book of Acts in depth, but 
refers to it in passing as among the writings that made Paul into a Christian and have a 
negative perspective on Jews; ignoring the tendency in current scholarship on Acts to read 
Luke and Acts as Jewish literature (for this, cf., e.g., Böttrich, “Doppelwerk”; Oliver, Torah; 
Carras, “Sensibilities”). An interesting forerunner of this debate was the Dutch scholar W.C. 
van Manen (1842-1905), who argued that the Jewish Paul of Acts was closer to the historical 
Paul than the Paul of the letters, which he considered to be an entirely pseudepigraphical 
letter collection from the early second century CE. “Acts has erred not in making Paul appear 
too Jewish, but rather in making him out to be too Gentile, or, perhaps better, too Christian. 
He was and remained a faithful Jew." Gasque, History, 90. Cf. van Manen, Paulus; Verhoef, 
van Manen; Gasque, History, 86—90. 
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This question has been addressed most extensively by John Lentz, who con- 
cludes that Luke portrays Paul as a model of virtue and a person of high social 
status — a portrait that Lentz considers historically implausible.'® 

Finally, Paul's view of Torah and his Jewish identity according to the book 
of Acts have attracted particular attention. Many scholars have pointed out that 
Paul is fully law-observant in Acts, and that the book emphasises Paul's Jew- 
ishness, especially where Paul has to defend himself against the accusation of 
teaching against the Jewish nation, law and temple." Others have nuanced this 
view somewhat, by pointing out, for example, that Paul circumcised Timothy 
not so much because he thought that the law required this, but “because of the 
Jews", in order to take away potential stumbling blocks for Timothy's procla- 
mation of the Gospel.!5 Bart Koet has argued that the Paul of Acts and of the 
letters should be compared based on how they interpret the Scriptures rather 
than on their respective theologies, since that is the most pertinent point of 
comparison from Paul's Jewish perspective.'? 


1.1.2. Literary Issues 


Taking a more literary approach,” Luke Macnamara has asked how the reader 
would construct an image of Paul as a character in the story of Acts (limiting 
his investigation to Acts 7-15), when he or she would read the book of Acts 
without prior knowledge about Paul.?! Likewise, Manfred Lang poses the more 
specific question about how a Roman reader would read the account of Paul in 
Acts.? Matthew Skinner has drawn attention to the contribution of the location 
to the narrative characterization of Paul, in his examination of the locations of 
custody in Acts 21-28.? 

A key question within the literary approach is how to evaluate the parallels 
between what Paul does and says in the book of Acts and what Jesus, Peter and 
Stephen do and say according to the Gospel of Luke and Acts.” Moreover, 


16 Lentz, Portrait. Cf. also Hickling, “Portrait”; Neyrey, “Social Location”; Hock, “Prob- 
lem”; Hess, Rhetor. 

17 Jervell, “Paul”; Hvalvik, “Paul”; Marguerat, “Torah”; Carras, “Sensibilities”. 

18 Thus Du Toit, “Torah”. Cf. also Sandnes, Paul Perceived. 

19 Koet, Studies; Koet, “Light”, 251. Cf. also Hays, “Рашіпіѕт”. 

20 The tendency to read Acts as a literary narrative (without discussing its historical 
value), rather than as a composition of edited traditions, was pioneered by Tannehill, Unity. 
Cf. more recently Aletti, Quand Luc raconte. 

21 Macnamara, Instrument. 

? Lang, Kunst. 

23 Skinner, Locating Paul. 

24 Mattill considers H.H. Evans (1884) to have been the first to treat the parallels exten- 
sively. Cf. Evans, Paul; Radl, Paulus; Mattill, *Parallels"; Muhlack, Parallelen; Praeder, 
"Parallelisms"; Moessner, “Christ”; Clark, Parallel Lives; Zwiep, “Paul”. 
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some scholars have argued that Paul is depicted in Acts as a prophetic figure.” 
Others have focused on Greco-Roman models for the depiction of Paul in Acts, 
often pointing especially to Socrates, the prototypical Greek philosopher.”° 
Clare Rothschild has recently made a case for a depiction of Paul as Epimeni- 
des.’ 


1.1.3. Purpose of Luke’s Portrait of Paul 


Finally, much debate has focused on why the author of Acts pays so much 
attention to Paul and describes him the way he describes him. Does Luke intend 
to defend Paul??? If so, against whose accusations? Accusations by Jews, such 
as those voiced by the high priest and his Sadducee companions in Acts 22— 
26?? Or by Jewish?? or Judaizing Christians who insisted on the necessity of 
circumcision for Gentile converts??! Critics of the latter two proposals point 
out that there is little evidence for anti-Paulinism after Paul's death (with the 
possible exception of the Ebionites),” but of course, absence of evidence is not 
evidence of absence. Or has the author of Acts portrayed Paul like Peter and 


?5 Johnson, Function; Denova, Accomplished, 178-99; Moessner et al., Paul; Toney, 
"Paul"; Bormann, “Prophecy”. 

26 Sandnes, “Paul and Socrates"; Hummel, “Factum”; Labahn, “Paulus”; Marguerat, “So- 
cratic Figure"; MacDonald, Luke and Vergil; Jantsch, “Areopagrede”; Bilby, Kochenash, 
and Froelich, Models. 

27 Rothschild, Paul. 

28 For scholars reading the book of Acts as an apology of Paul, cf. Wasserberg, “Pau- 
lusapologie”; Zwiep, “Paul”. Zwiep acknowledges that “attempts to reduce the author's pur- 
pose to a single motive are misplaced." Zwiep, 164. 

? J.D. Michaelis argued that the purpose of Acts was to confirm the truth of the Christian 
religion through a persuasive account of the first miracles and to defend the right of Gentiles 
to be part of the church of Christ, a right which was contested especially by Jews. Michaelis, 
Einleitung, 2:1304—5. S.G. Frisch argued for a twofold purpose: (1) defending the cause of 
Paul against opponents and vindicating his authority and (2) persuading Jews and Jewish 
Christians that Jesus’ dignity was greater than that of Moses and that all men should partic- 
ipate in Christian salvation. Frisch, Commentarium. Cf. McGiffert, "Criticism", 365-66. 

30 Thus especially H.E.G. Paulus (cf. McGiffert, “Criticism”, 366) and later Schnecken- 
burger, Zweck; Mattill, “Purpose”; Mattill, “Parallels”. More recently, Jacob Jervell argued 
that Luke defends Paul against Jewish-Christian charges of apostasy from Judaism. Jervell, 
Luke, 17; Jervell, “Paulus — der Lehrer Israels"; Jervell, “Paul”; Jervell, “Paulus in der Apos- 
telgeschichte". In a similar vein, Rebecca Denova has argued that Luke, a Jew, portrays Paul 
as law-abiding Jew and prophet of Israel in order to convince Jews and Jewish Christians of 
the legitimacy of the Gentile mission, in view of Isaianic prophecies. Denova, Accomplished. 

?! H.H. Evans argued that Luke and Acts were written by Paul to defend his life and 
actions against Judaisers, Jews, and Roman authorities. Evans, Paul, 56—57. Cf. further the 
positions of J.J. Griesbach and H.E.G. Paulus as described in McGiffert, Criticism", 364— 
65. 

32 Cf. Lindemann, Paulus im ältesten Christentum; Lindemann, “Paulus”; Konradt, *An- 
tipauliner". 
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Peter like Paul in order to reconcile a Petrine (Jewish Christian) and a Pauline 
movement in early Christianity, as F.C. Baur claimed??? A different approach 
to the parallels is taken by Eve-Marie Becker, who has recently suggested that 
Acts can be read as a prosopography, for which she refers to a definition of 
Lawrence Stone: “the investigation of the common background characteristics 
of a group of actors in history by means of a collective study of their lives".?* 
Thus, Luke highlights the common elements of Peter, Paul and other disciples 
in order to describe the group to which they belong.? 

Another line of scholarship focuses on the political apologetic in Acts.°° 
Again, Luke may have had Jewish Christians in view, as Luke uses his narra- 
tive about Paul to argue that the conversion of the Gentiles does not threaten 
their safety as Jewish inhabitants of the Roman empire.?’ Or he may have had 
a Gentile audience in view: scholars arguing this consider Theophilus to be a 
Roman aristocrat, who functions as the addressee of Luke and Acts just as the 
early Christian Apologies are addressed to elite Romans.** Alternatively, the 
emphasis on Paul's defence before Roman governors may have been intended 
to equip a Christian audience for their life under Roman rule and for their de- 
fence strategy in trials.” Indeed, the emphasis on Paul's Jewishness and obe- 
dience to the law (the “Jewish apologetic”) may be part of the political apolo- 
getic strategy of arguing that Christianity deserves to be acknowledged as 
religio licita because it is a form of Judaism.“ Those exegetes who read Acts 
as written primarily for Christians (and perhaps only in a secondary sense also 
for outsiders)*! interpret the apologetic strands in the narrative as intended to 


33 Cf. Baur, “Ursprung”, 142; Zeller, Apostelgeschichte, 363. For their contemporary crit- 
ics, cf. Gasque, History, 54—72. 

34 Stone, “Prosopography”, 46. 

35 Becker, Birth, 79—82. 

36 For a helpful overview, cf. Alexander, “Apologetic Text". 

37 A suggestion of Schneckenburger, taken over by Eduard Zeller. Schneckenburger, 
Zweck, 244—45; Zeller, Apostelgeschichte, 368. 

38 Cf. Neumann, "Dissertatio"; Overbeck, “Verhältniss”. For Overbeck, this is only a 
secondary purpose: the primary purpose is to explain why Gentile Christianity had come to 
be predominant at the beginning of the second century (110-130 CE). On the development 
of the position of Overbeck through time, cf. Emmelius, Tendenzkritik, 112-38. The position 
of Neumann was substantiated by Cadbury in his detailed commentary on the preface of 
Luke. Cadbury, “Preface”. 

39 Cassidy, Society. 

4 Thus Cadbury, Making, 308. For critical discussion of the term and concept of a religio 
licita, cf. Hasselhoff and Strothmann, Religio licita. More recent versions of Cadbury's ar- 
gument, which do not employ the concept of religio licita, are provided in Backhaus, *Mos 
Maiorum"; Tomson, “Counsel”. 

^! On the possibility of a two-tiered audience, cf. Becker, Birth, 46. 
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provide the audience with assurance amidst rumours about Christians circulat- 
ing in the Roman world,” as a legitimation of their identity. 

In the second half of the twentieth century, much scholarship was devoted 
to reconstructing the theology of Luke, or the kerygma of the book of Acts. In 
that approach, preaching was considered to be the purpose of the book, and 
Paul, alongside Peter and other protagonists, were viewed as mouthpieces or 
embodiments of Lukan theology.“ Even the miracles that Paul performed do 
not foreground Paul as a person, but demonstrate the power of the Gospel and 
encourage the readers to have faith in Christ.?^ More recently, Van Eck has 
read the book of Acts as a testimony to Christ in his lawsuit against the world, 
highlighting the political aspects of the book within this theological interpreta- 
tion of the book's programme.*6 

Alternatively, or in addition to political-apologetic and kerygmatic pur- 
poses, Luke may have intended to explain why the Christian church of his day 
consisted predominantly of converted Gentiles in communities all over the Ro- 
man empire, whereas Jesus was a Jew from Nazareth in Galilee. In this reading, 
the figure of Paul functions to explain the transition: a very Jewish Jew called 
by Jesus to bring the Gospel to Gentiles in the Roman empire." The main- 
stream view around the middle of the twentieth century was that the book of 
Acts addresses a church that consists overwhelmingly of Gentiles and has be- 
come separated from the synagogue. 


? Thus Esler, Community; Sterling, Historiography; Hess, Rhetor. Cf. also Alexander: 
“Already in the first century, we can see that the Christian presentation of the Gospel has a 
strongly apologetic shape: that is, the story is told in such a way as to provide an apologetic 
response to objections raised by earlier hearers.” Alexander, “Apologetic Agenda". 

^ Butticaz, “Раш”, 412. 

^ This approach was anticipated by Dibelius, although his main focus was on the 
Formgeschichte, the identification of individual units of tradition, and their Sitz im Leben, 
based on genre distinctions. Cf. Dibelius, Aufsätze, 116-17. See also the conclusion of Greij- 
danus, a Dutch reformed theologian (1871-1948): “De Handelingen, hoewel geschiedenis 
verhalende, d.w.z. feiten, en deze in onderling verband en in zekere ontwikkeling, zijn toch 
eigenlijk geen geschiedenisboek, en geven zich daar ook niet voor uit, maar zij zijn een boek 
van Christus—prediking door de apostelen. [The Acts, although narrating history, i.e. facts, 
and these in their relationship to each other and in a certain development, are nevertheless 
not properly a history book, and do not claim to be that, but they are a book of Christ- 
preaching through the apostles.]" Greijdanus, “Doel”, 360. The classic essay of Vielhauer 
on the Paulinism of Acts reflects the tendency of his day to focus on theological content, but 
Vielhauer (unlike Dibelius and Greijdanus) thought that the purpose of the author of Acts 
himself had been to inform about history (even if very inaccurately, according to modern 
standards). Vielhauer, *Paulinismus", 14. 

^5 Schreiber, Paulus, 152. 

^6 van Eck, Handelingen, 23—25. 

47 Cf. Overbeck, “Verhältniss”; Dupont, Salvation, 7-8; Dupont, “Salut”; Roloff, *Pau- 
lus-Darstellung”. 
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This view was strongly criticised by Jacob Jervell, who claimed that Jewish 
Christians still constituted a “mighty minority" in the eighties CE, and that the 
book of Acts addresses a crisis within the church caused by Jewish-Christian 
allegations about Paul. However, Jervell maintained that those Jews who had 
not come to faith in Christ at the end of the book of Acts, were considered by 
Luke as excluded from the renewed people of Israel: the mission to the Jews 
ended with the final word of Paul to the Jewish leaders in Rome.” After Jervell, 
Bart Koet argued that Luke-Acts does not teach a rejection of the Jews in fa- 
vour of the Gentiles, but the salvation through Christ of the Gentiles and of 
Israel, based on Isaianic prophecies and stated programmatically in the words 
of Simeon in Luke 2:29-35.°° 

Today, a more nuanced version of the earlier mainstream view finds many 
adherents. These exegetes allow for the presence of Jewish Christians in the 
church envisaged by the author of Acts but still read Luke and Acts as a Tren- 
nungsgeschichte, an account of the first era (Erstepoche) of Christian history, 
which explains how Christian communities and Jewish synagogues came to be 
separate entities, even though the Gospel was also, and even primarily, a mes- 
sage of salvation for Jews.?! The Paul of Acts is widely considered an identity 
figure who embodies the connection between Judaism and the church.?? This 
interpretation of Acts can already be found in a fourth/fifth-century prologue 
to a lost commentary on Acts, addressed to a certain Eusebius and preserved in 
a twelfth-century manuscript of Acts along with the Euthalian prologue.?? 

Finally, a number of scholars interpret the portrait of Paul in Acts within the 
context of the polemics against Marcion and/or Gnostic teachers at the begin- 
ning or the middle of the second century. In this approach, Luke does not so 
much defend Paul's authority, but appropriates it for his views, against Mar- 
cion, who also claims Pauline authority for his teaching.?^ The book of Acts 


48 Jervell, Luke. For a recent version of this interpretation, cf. Oliver, Torah. For the op- 
posite position, that the church consists or even should consist exclusively of converted Gen- 
tiles according to Luke, cf. Sanders, Jews. For various positions in this debate, cf. Tyson, 
Luke-Acts and the Jewish People. 

? Jervell, Apostelgeschichte, 629. 

50 Koet, "Isaiah"; Koet, “Worte”. 

5! E.g. Maddox, Purpose; Wasserberg, Mitte; Wolter, *Doppelwerk"; Butticaz, Identité; 
Butticaz, “Paul”; Backhaus, “Paulus”. 

52 Cf. Obermeier, “Gestalt”; Roloff, “Paulus-Darstellung”; Marguerat, “Image”; Flichy, 
Figure; Schröter, “Kirche”; Hoppe and Köhler, Paulusbild; Baker, “Peter and Paul”. Ac- 
cording to Schnelle, “Paulus fungiert als Repräsentant der zweiten Christengeneration, der 
die Ik. Gemeinde ihren Glauben verdankt.” Schnelle, Einleitung, 349. 

5 Von Dobschütz, “Prologue”. On this document, cf. Hemmerdinger, “Auteur”, 229; 
Willard, Study, 126-27. 

54 Cf. Klein, Apostel; Tyson, Marcion. Recently, Nathanael Lüke has argued that Acts, 
dated to the mid-second century, is intended as introduction to a corpus of Pauline letters 
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argues against Marcion that Christians should not kiss their Jewish heritage 
goodbye and emphasises Paul's Jewishness to that purpose." Indeed, Irenaeus 
(130/140 CE - late second century CE), the first early Christian author who 
made extensive use of the book of Acts, read it as an affirmation of the harmony 
between Paul and the Twelve and used this to combat Marcionites and Valen- 
tinians.? Whether this was also the intention of the author of Acts remains 
contested.?" 


1.1.4. Scholarship on the Speeches in Acts 


This study builds on a body of research into the speeches in Acts. As in the 
case of the investigation of the image of Paul in Acts, much scholarship has 
focused on the historical value of the many speeches that Luke has inserted in 
his narrative. Though few scholars would argue that they present verbatim re- 
ports of what was said on the occasion, some posit that they do provide ade- 
quate summaries and in some cases may even have been based on shorthand 
transcripts.?? Other scholars have been more skeptical, regarding the speeches 
as the product of “historic imagination", composed according to ancient con- 
ventions to dramatise a narrative that, as a whole, is not without historical 
value.” Form critics have tended to regard the speeches as traditional material 
derived from various early Christian practices, which was inserted into the nar- 
rative of Acts only secondarily, in scenes composed to provide a setting for 
these speeches. This form-critical hypothesis inspired a tendency to study the 
speeches isolated from their context.$? In contrast, most scholars today agree 
that context and speech should be studied together as integral parts of one nar- 
rative.°! Much scholarship has been devoted to comparing the Lukan practice 


that guides the readers to an anti-Marcionite interpretation of these letters. Cf. Lüke, 
Kohärenz. 

55 Pervo, Making, 151-52. 

56 Especially Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 3.13.3-3.14.1. 

57 For a recent evaluation of the anti-Marcionite interpretation of the book of Acts, cf. 
Oliver, “Luke”. 

58 Bruce, Speeches; Winter, “Proceedings”; Baum, “Paulinismen”. 

59 The phrase “historic imagination" is derived from the seminal essay of Cadbury, 
"Speeches", 426. 

60 Especially Dibelius, “Areopag”. Kucicki also isolates the speeches from the surround- 
ing narrative. However, his motivation for doing so is completely different: recognizing that 
Luke uses three narrative devices, (narratives, speeches, and dialogues), he reads the account 
first without the speeches, showing that this provides a coherent historical narrative, and 
then analyses the function of the speeches, which is, in his view, a hermeneutical function: 
they interpret for the reader what is told in the narrative. Kucicki, Function. 

61 Cf. especially Soards, Speeches. See also Smith, The Rhetoric of Interruption. 
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with the practices of other ancient authors.” Recently, a dissertation by Bran- 
don Wason has argued in detail that the speeches in Acts have been written 
according to the rhetorical technique of nPOOWNONOLIG (cf. also below, 
$1.2.4.3).9 Finally, Conrad Gempf has argued that the speeches should not be 
evaluated as transcripts or summaries of what people said, but as records of 
historical events, created with the intention to be appropriate both to the book 
as a whole and to the alleged speaker and situation. This view aligns well 
with my interpretation of the speeches as ‘performances’, as will become clear 
in $1.2. The focus of my study will be on how to understand Luke's portrayal 
of Paul in the speeches that Luke assigns to him on various occasions. 


1.1.5. Research Question 


The survey above shows that the debate on “the Paul of Acts" has many differ- 
ent focal points and ramifications. Not all of the questions discussed in this 
field are addressed in my investigation. For example, no comparison is made 
with Paul's letters, and no research is done into whether the picture painted in 
Acts of Paul's actions is historically plausible. Instead, my research addresses 
the following main question: 


How is Paul's performance portrayed in five episodes of the book of Acts, and what is the 
function of this depiction? 


A number of elements in this question need further clarification. In $1.2, I will 
first outline what I mean by "performance" and why I use this concept in a 
study of the portrait of Paul in Acts. In $1.3, I will account for the selection of 
five episodes as case studies on Luke's depiction of Paul's performance and 
explain how I intend to investigate the second part of my research question 
concerning the function or purpose of the depiction of Paul's performance in 
these episodes. 


1.2. Concept of Performance 


The notion of performance as a central element in my research question has 
been chosen on the one hand because it aligns with a contemporary interest in 
performance, in relation to themes such as authenticity, persuasiveness, and 
power and in the context of a performative turn in the humanities. On the other 
hand, the notion has been chosen because it encompasses a number of aspects 
that can be identified in the description of Paul's deeds and speeches in Acts. I 


© E.g. Dibelius, “Reden”; Plümacher, Schriftsteller, van Unnik, “Rules”; Plümacher, 
“Missionsreden”; Pervo, “Direct Speech”; Schell, Areopagrede. 

63 Wason, “All Things". 

4 Gempf, “Public Speaking". 
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will first survey the contemporary interest in performance and formulate a def- 
inition of performance that will be used consistently in my thesis, as well as 
describe a sociological model of Jeffrey Alexander that distinguishes various 
aspects of performance. Then, I will look at ancient reflections on performance 
and the applicability of the concept of “performance” in the analysis of the 
portrait of Paul in Acts, in order to justify which aspects of performance have 
been examined in the selected episodes and how this has been done. 


1.2.1. Performative Turn 


Scholarly books on “performance”, in one sense or another, have been written 
in increasing numbers since the 1970s, both in the social sciences and the hu- 
manities.° The 1980s witnessed the birth of an interdisciplinary field of “Per- 
formance Studies", as a reorientation of traditional theatre studies to include 
the study of activities outside traditional theatre as performances. Moreover, 
scholars in other disciplines also observed a “performative turn” at the begin- 
ning of the twenty-first century. 

The roots of the “performative turn" are generally found in the work of a 
number of theorists in the 1950s—70s, especially Erving Goffman, John L. Aus- 
tin, John R. Searle, Clifford Geertz, Victor Turner and Judith Butler. The per- 
formative turn itself is to be understood in the larger cultural context of the 
1980s and 90s. Peter Burke highlights the rise of postmodernity as a back- 
ground to this turn, understood as “а more diffuse sense of fragility or fluidity" 
that “goes with a sense of freedom from social determinism or even social con- 
straints”.© Other authors emphasise the rise of mass media and the meticulous 
directing of political speeches and debates as contributing to a general aware- 
ness of the power of performance in all aspects of life.”° 

This scholarly interest in "performance" also inspired my research question. 
However, the work of the theorists mentioned above will not be applied directly 
to the text of Acts. The answer to the question will be given through exegesis 
of key episodes in Acts, in which the aspects of performance that are given in 
the text will be foregrounded more than (post)modern theories of performance. 
Still, it is important to define “performance”, since this is not a term that has 
an exact equivalent in the text of Acts. What am I looking for when I ask how 
Luke depicts Paul's performance? 


65 Cf. Carlson, Performance, 1. 

66 Cf. Schechner, “Spectrum”; Schechner, Performance Studies. 

67 Wirth, Performanz, 53; Burke, “Performing History"; Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, “Perfor- 
mance Studies", 43-44; Alexander, Performance and Power, 24. 

68 Goffman, Presentation; Austin, Things; Searle, Speech Acts; Geertz, “Blurred Genres"; 
Turner, Dramas; Turner, Anthropology; Butler, “Performative Acts”. 

69 Burke, “Performing History", 38-39. 

70° Gabler, “Life”. Schechner, Performance Studies, 42-43. Cf. Carlson, Performance, 6. 
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1.2.2. Defining Performance 


One of the difficulties in surveying scholarship on performance is that the term 
itself has a broad semantic range and that even as a scholarly concept it is used 
in many different ways. In addition, Anglophone scholarship plays with the 
various meanings of the term in ways that are sometimes difficult to convey in 
other languages."! In a widely acclaimed introduction, Marvin Carlson argues 
that it is an “essentially contested concept”: just like “art” or “democracy”, the 
debate about what it is, is essential to its function in scholarly discourse." The 
Oxford English Dictionary provides two basic definitions of “performance”: 
either “an act of presenting a play, concert, or other form of entertainment” or 
“the action or process of performing a task or function”.” In the scholarly dis- 
course on performance, however, it is often the application of the first meaning 
(“presenting a play”) to phenomena outside recognised art venues that yields 
new insights. Thus, Erving Goffman defined performance as “all the activity 
of a given participant on a given occasion which serves to influence in any way 
any of the other participants"."^ This definition highlights two key aspects of 
performance: its situational, localised nature (“оп a given оссаѕіоп”), and its 
rhetorical function (“to influence other participants"). 

Richard Schechner defined performance as “twice-behaved behavior’: on 
stage, an actor presents what he has prepared and rehearsed, perhaps guided by 
a script; but everyday life also entails learning and performing “appropriate 
culturally specific bits of behavior"." This highlights another aspect of perfor- 
mance, that it consists of conventional patterns that can be interpreted by oth- 
ers." In a similar vein, Marvin Carlson helpfully distinguishes two concepts of 
performance, *one involving the display of skills, the other also involving dis- 
play, but less of particular skills than of a recognised and culturally coded pat- 
tern of behavior. "7 

In the second concept, the performed actions have a meaning that they com- 
municate. This signifying function is at the centre of the definition by Jeffrey 
Alexander, whose sociological theory of performance will be presented below. 
He defines performances as actions that “аге performative insofar as they can 


be understood as communicating meaning to an audience". 


7! Cf. Taylor, “Translating”. 

7 Carlson, Performance, 1. 

75 https://en.oxforddictionaries.com/definition/performance, consulted 21 December 
2018. 

74 Goffman, Presentation, 15—16. 

75 Cf. Peter Burke, who advocated to label the movement following the performative turn 
as "occasionalism". Burke, “Performing History". 

76 Schechner, Performance Studies, 2006, 28—29. 

77 Schechner, Performance Studies, 28-29. 

78 Carlson, Performance, 4. 

” Alexander, Performance and Power, 82. 
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In my study the following definition of performance will be used, based on 
those of Goffman, Schechner, Carlson and Alexander: 


A performance is an action, or set of actions (including actions of speaking), done in a par- 
ticular situation, in the presence of others, using cultural codes and conventions to communi- 
cate meaning to them. 


1.2.3. Aspects of Performance 


The definition given above contains various elements, which, as will be shown, 
can also be identified in the episodes of Acts discussed in this study. A useful 
theoretical elaboration of the various aspects of performance, and how they can 
cooperate to render a performance persuasive, has been provided by the soci- 
ologist Jeffrey Alexander. 

He has articulated a sociological theory of performance in close interaction 
with the field of Performance Studies.*° In outlining his sociological approach, 
he begins by distinguishing the elements that constitute social performance. 
These elements provide a helpful heuristic tool to look at performances, not 
only in the contemporary world, but also in the past. Alexander distinguishes 
the following elements: 1) the actor: either individuals, groups, or organiza- 
tions; 2) collective representations: background structures to the performances 
that “define the symbolic references for every speech асї?%!; 3) means of sym- 
bolic production: a stage, in whatever form may be available, and material ob- 
jects that function as theatre props; 4) mise-en-scene: the movements of the 
actor in time and space, including “the tone of voice, the direction of the glance, 
the gestures of the Бойу”, and the “verbal gestures", the acts of speaking;?? 
5) social power: the resources and capacities necessary to acquire a stage in 
public space and to be heard in public debate;°* and 6) an audience. 

As an advocate of the sociological importance of culture and its symbols 
and values, Alexander emphasises the projection of meaning in the process of 
performance: social performance is successful when actors project meaning to 
their audiences by appealing to shared values and ideals, and when audiences 
perceive this projection as authentic. According to Alexander, this was accom- 
plished in primitive societies through collective rituals, in which the same peo- 
ple were both actors and audience; in more complex societies (starting with 
classical Athens), the actor is distinguished from the audience. As societies 
become more complex, it becomes increasingly difficult to achieve through 
convincing performance the sense of “fusion” which characterised communal 


80 Cf. Alexander, Giesen, and Mast, Social Performance; Alexander, Civil Sphere; Alex- 
ander, Performance and Power; Alexander, Drama. 

81 Alexander, Performance and Power, 84. 

82 Alexander, 84. 

83 Alexander, 32. 

84 Alexander, 84. 
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ritual. Alexander applies his theory of performance to current debates on 
power and authority in democratic societies, where politicians have to convince 
people that their political decisions are motivated by the values that their audi- 
ences regard as sacred.*° 

The notion of script is crucial in Alexander's theory. With "script", he de- 
scribes the background symbols of collective representation as converted into 
a foreground narrative model for performances. They are “referential texts": as 
an example, Alexander adduces the script of the public intellectual, which has 
the “mythical figures" of Socrates and the Old Testament prophets as its “prin- 
cipal protagonists”.°’ These cultural scripts, which are consciously or uncon- 
sciously used by actors in social performance, help to render the performance 
persuasive to the audience. 

Alexander's sociological theory provides a lucid distinction of components 
of performance that can be used as a heuristic framework to look at ancient 
descriptions of performances. In this study, these components will be related 
to elements that recur in episodes of Acts describing Paul's performance. Es- 
pecially the notion of a “cultural script" will be employed to describe how Paul 
is portrayed in line with cultural model figures such as the prophets of Israel 
or philosophers like Socrates. Before I proceed with my inquiry into how per- 
formance is represented in the narrative of Acts, however, it is necessary to 
look at the ancient Greco- Roman and Jewish sources to see how performance 
was conceived in the first-century (or perhaps early second-century) CE con- 
text of the book of Acts. 


1.2.4. Performance in Antiquity 


The performative turn has inspired attention to performance not only in twenty- 
first-century societies, but also throughout history.55 Given the broad semantic 
range of performance, these studies look at a wide variety of phenomena, and 
not all of these studies are equally relevant to the present investigation of the 
depiction of Paul's performance in the book of Acts. For my purposes, four 
questions are of primary importance: first, whether Greco-Roman and/or Jew- 
ish culture in the first century CE can be regarded as a form of a "performance 
culture", and what this entails; second, how authority was communicated 
through performance; third, whether ancient authors considered “performance” 
as an element of characterization, both in theory and in practice; and fourth, 
whether an awareness can be found in ancient literature of the phenomenon 
that Jeffrey Alexander describes by his concept of "cultural script". The first 


85 Alexander, 85. 

86 Alexander, 103. 

87 Alexander, 198. 

88 An early advocate of this was Peter Burke, cf. Burke, History, 49; Burke, “Performing 
History". 
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question will be approached through a survey of the scholarly discussion fol- 
lowing the work of Goldhill and Osborne which coined the term “performance 
culture” for the fifth-century BCE Greek polis. The second question will be 
approached through a reading of Quintilian's Institutio Oratoria on the perfor- 
mance of speeches. The third and fourth questions will be approached through 
recent scholarly literature on characterization in ancient narratives and an ex- 
ploration of rhetorical progymnasmata (ancient composition exercises). 


a) The Ancient Mediterranean World as ‘Performance Culture’? 


In 1999, classicists Simon Goldhill and Robin Osborne responded to the work 
of Goffman, Turner, Schechner and other contemporary theorists of perfor- 
mance by hosting a conference on classical Athenian culture as a “performance 
culture". In their introduction to the conference volume, they explain that 
speaking in the assembly, exercising in the gymnasium, singing at a sympo- 
sium or courting a boy are all “part of the exercise of citizenship", and that 
“performance” is a “useful heuristic category” to explore the connections be- 
tween these activities and their contributions to the “culture of Athenian de- 
mocracy".*? Proceeding from four Greek terms that express the idea of “per- 
formance”, (dy@v, contest; émtdevEuc, display; oyfiua, “the physical appear- 
ance presented to the gaze of the citizens"; and Ogcpía, sight and spectacle), 
they describe a culture of highly competitive display as the context for the 
emergence of democracy.” In their view, the notion of “performance culture", 
informed by the theoretical work of Performance Studies, helps to explain “the 
constitution of the citizen as a political subject across and through a range of 
particular social practices and discourses" ?! 

Goldhill and Osborne did not convince everyone of the usefulness of “per- 
formance" as heuristic category. In a review article, David Konstan remarks 
that although the introductory article posits a unique status for fifth-century 
Athens as "performance culture", as well as a link between this performance 
culture and Athenian democracry, the other articles do not support this claim.?? 

Indeed, the term “performance culture" should not be used to distinguish 
between cultures that qualify as “performance cultures” and those that do not. 
Goldhill and Osborne do not claim that Mediterranean cultures other than fifth- 
century Athens were not "performance cultures". However, they rightly insist 
on the “historicity of the category of регѓогтапсе””: how people present them- 
selves in public and how this relates to their sense of self is culturally condi- 


89 Goldhill and Osborne, Performance Culture, 1. 
% Goldhill and Osborne, 8-10. 

?! Goldhill and Osborne, 10. 

?? Konstan, “Review”, 151. 

93 Goldhill and Osborne, Performance Culture, 10. 
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tioned: performance in classical Athens may assume forms different from per- 
formance in the lavish courts of the Persian empire, for example. Most im- 
portantly, scholars should be aware of the danger of anachronism in applying 
insights of Performance Studies and the sociology of performance to ancient 
societies. 

Notwithstanding Konstan's criticism, the label “performance culture" has 
stuck in classical scholarship. Richard Martin labels both fifth-century Athens 
and second- to first-century BCE Rome as performance cultures, defining these 
as “groupings where being seen to act — whether in assembly, senate, military, 
the forum or the agora — was a key component of social identity for members 
of certain classes" .?* The sociohistorical condition for this kind of performance 
culture is the Mediterranean climate, where people live “outdoors and at close 
quarters", and where “what might seem to us histrionic becomes the norm for 
social behaviour”.”° This does not mean that the performance culture of classi- 
cal Greece is identical to that of first-century CE Rome: the Roman culture 
differs from the Athenian in terms of the forms of public spectacle (gladiator 
shows, triumphus processions), political context (Roman empire instead of 
Athenian democracy) and the position of rhetorical education, which had an 
even more prominent position in public life than it had in classical Greece.” 
Alberto Quiroga Puertas has studied narrations of rhetorical performances in 
Late Antiquity and affirms the manifestation of the ancient Greek notion of 
competition in a late antique performance culture.” He emphasises that the 
differences in the cultural, political and religious conditions of Late Antiquity, 
compared to those of classical Athens and first-century Rome, mean that the 
dynamics and implications of the rhetorical performances cannot be assumed 
to be the same in Late Antiquity.?* He defines these performances as referring 
"to the act of delivering a speech in front of an audience", whether these 
speeches be epideictic speeches, rhetorical school exercises or homilies in 
churches.?? 

As a matter of fact, Quintilian, the late first-century teacher of rhetoric who 
will be used in this study as primary source for the theory and practice of public 
speaking in the time of Paul and Luke, constantly warns that pupils in rhetoric 
should not be taught to perform like the Greeks. Greek-style performances con- 
note effeminacy and lack of aristocratic dignity. Although this is more a rhe- 


9% Martin, “Theatre”, 34. 

?5 Martin, 34. Cf. also the remark of Peter Burke quoted above, Burke, History, 49. 

?6 Martin, "Theatre", 52. 

97 Quiroga Puertas, Dynamics, 2. 

98 Quiroga Puertas, 3. 

?? Quiroga Puertas, 5. Cf. also Serafim, Attic Oratory and Performance; Papaioannou, 
Serafim, and Da Vela, Theatre. 
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torical contrast than an actual reflection of differences between Greek and Ro- 
man performance cultures,!% it does suggest that his instructions on the perfor- 
mance of speeches were meant to construct a specifically Roman, male iden- 
tity.!0! 

In view of Paul’s Jewish ethnicity, and the Jewish orbit of early Christianity 
in general, it is worth asking about the cultural specifics of Jewish perfor- 
mance. This question has been investigated in detail by Catherine Hezser in a 
study titled Rabbinic Body Language. She concludes that Jews participated in 
the same Mediterranean sociohistorical context as Romans and Greeks, but 
their performance assumed particular forms and was guided by specific con- 
ventions as they presented themselves as Jews. “A rabbi had to comport him- 
self in public like an intellectual, but an intellectual with a Jewish religious 
twist.” 10? 

Hezser’s study is mainly concerned with the rabbis in Late Antiquity and 

based on rabbinic literature from the late second to sixth century CE (and later). 
However, earlier sources also confirm that Jews, both in Judea and the dias- 
pora, were part of the general Mediterranean “performance culture”, displaying 
a particularly Jewish identity in their performances. According to Philo of Al- 
exandria, Moses wanted his disciples (that is, the Jews) to display their wisdom 
in public. 
Let them go by day through the middle of the marketplace, so that they will meet with pop- 
ulous crowds and let their own way of life shine in the bright sunlight. Through the most 
dominant senses they will benefit the assembled people, when, on the one hand, they see 
sights both pleasant and most astonishing, and, on the other hand, hear and feast on refresh- 
ing speeches, such as usually delight the minds of those not too uneducated. ^? 


From a more polemical perspective, the New Testament Gospels also highlight 
the performative aspect of Jewish society. In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus 
famously decries the “hypocrites” (oztokpvrat, literally “actors”, “pretenders”) 
who have their almsgiving proclaimed in synagogues and streets, who pray 
standing on street corners and disfigure their faces when they fast, in order to 
be seen and praised by the people (Matt 6:1—18). However, the same Sermon 
on the Mount also teaches the disciples to display their good works so that 
people will praise God (Matt 5:14—16). The Matthean Jesus does not take issue 


with display and performance as such. Good works should be displayed and be 


100 Cf. especially Gunderson, Staging Masculinity. 

101 Cf. also Martin, “Theatre”, 47. 

102 Hezser, Body Language, 252. 

103 Philo, Spec. 1.321-322. цєӨ” ўиёрау dia uéong itwoav йүорёс évievEÓuevot 
лолоаудролоис duio, HAiw кобарф тоу tóvov Віоу йутолүйооутес kal SLA TOV 
KVOLWTATWV aito0rogov TOUS ovAAÓyovc óvijoovtec, Оо®утас LEV nótovac опо? kal 
KOTOTANKTUKWTATAS барс, GKOVOVTAS SE kal EOTLWUEVOUS AGYWV xot(uov, ot TAS 
dStavolas TOV UN oqóópa àuovoov EIWHAOLV ed~patve. 
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seen by people; however, the intention should be that they glorify God and not 
the performer. 

Finally, the understanding of the performance of Jewish identity in the Ro- 
man world can benefit from a postcolonial perspective. John Barclay has 
shown the potential of postcolonial theory in understanding Josephus' self-rep- 
resentation which *both accepts and unsettles the authority of the Greek (and 
Roman) tradition." ^ A postcolonial approach has made scholars of ancient 
Judaism and early Christianity sensitive to the possibility that when Jews be- 
have according to Roman norms, this could involve subtle subversion or ironic 
comment in the performance of these norms." This has inspired an anti-Im- 
perialist interpretation of many New Testament texts, searching for such forms 
of subversion or irony, for “hidden transcripts" between the lines. However, 
critics have pointed out that an anti-Imperialist stance has to be established 
from the text, and cannot be postulated as hidden behind the text.!” 


b) Quintilian on Performance 


One of the most extensive discussions of ‘performance’ in the ancient world is 
the long section in book 11 of Quintilian's Institutio Oratoria on the perfor- 
mance (actio, bOKELOLC) of speeches, published in the early 90s CE.!® Alt- 
hough it is primarily a detailed guide on the use of voice and gestures in deliv- 
ering a speech, its significance for the study of performance is wider. First of 
all, the performance of a speech should appear as spontaneous, authentic speak- 
ing, which implies that the gestures described are not an artificial set of signs 
specifically designed for rhetoric, but are supposed to reflect the gestures used 
in everyday life.! Second, the introduction and conclusion of the section make 
it clear that Quintilian is not only concerned with the technical side of giving a 
persuasive presentation, but also (and perhaps more so) about how to present 
oneself as an authoritative, male Roman aristocrat. The Institutio Oratoria as 
a whole provides a comprehensive view of the ideal Roman education, which 
forms the children of the Roman elite into adults who embody Romanitas, in a 
social context where others display their Greek or Jewish education.!!? Thus, 
book 11.3 of Quintilian's work is not only about the performance of speeches, 


1^ Barclay and Josephus, Against Apion, lxxi. Cf. further Barclay, “Empire”. 

105 On performance in relation to the concept of mimicry as articulated by feminist theo- 
rists (Elin Diamond) and postcolonial theorists (Homi Bhabha), cf. Carlson, Performance, 
220-22. 

106 Бог an overview cf. Diehl, “Rhetoric”. 

'07 For a methodological assessment of both sides of the debate on anti-Imperialist read- 
ings of Paul, cf., e.g., Heilig, Hidden Criticism? 

108 Cf, Nadeau, “Delivery”; Zicari, Quintiliano; Fantham, “Quintilian”; Maier-Eichhorn, 
Gestikulation; Hall, “Hand Gestures”; Fógen, “Sermo Corporis". 

109 Cf, Aldrete, Gestures. 

110 Cf. Too, “Education”, 314. 
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but also about the performance of authority, gender, ethnicity and status 
through the performance of the speech.!!! 

Quintilian' s handbook is not the first to discuss performance,!!” but it is the 
most extensive treatment of the subject and the one that is chronologically clos- 
est to the book of Acts. Quintilian arrived in Rome in 68 in the retinue of Ves- 
pasian and taught rhetoric and practiced as an advocate for twenty years, re- 
ceiving a salary from the emperor.!!? His most prestigious case was a defence 
on behalf of queen Berenice (Quintilian, Inst. 4.1.19; cf. Acts 25:23), where 
the queen herself, remarkably, was also the presiding judge. Under Domitian, 
he was made tutor of the two children of Flavius Clemens, Domitian's desig- 
nated ћеігѕ,!!* and he probably completed the Institutio before Flavius Clemens 
was executed on the charge of atheism in 95 CE.!? Robert Morgenthaler sug- 
gested that Luke may even have known Quintilian, if he wrote the book of Acts 
in Rome somewhere in this period, since Quintilian was one of the most influ- 
ential public figures at the time.'!® Regardless of whether Luke might have read 
the /nstitutio before writing the book of Acts, the work is relevant to my inves- 
tigation as a contemporary source detailing how gestures and voice were used 
in public speaking and as evidence that contemporaries of Luke were aware of 
the importance of persuasive performance. 

Quintilian arrives at his discussion of “delivery” or “performance” as the 
last of the five traditional branches of rhetoric.!" He observes that delivery 
(pronuntiatio) and performance (actio) are equivalent terms for a branch of 
rhetoric that can be divided in voice (vox) and gesture (gestus). It is a crucial 
part of oratory: proofs will only convince the judge when they are presented 
with force, kindling the emotions into flame *by voice, face, and the bearing 
of virtually the whole body".!!5 To support this claim, he refers first of all to 
stage actors (scaenici actores) and then to a famous legend about Demosthenes, 
who accorded the first, second, and third prize to delivery when he was asked 
what the most important part of oratory is,!? noting that Demosthenes studied 


! On this, especially the performance of gender, cf. Gunderson, Staging Masculinity; 
Connolly, “Virile Tongues”; Tonger-Erk, Actio. 

? For overviews, cf. Olbricht, “Delivery”; Wóhrle, *Actio"; Nadeau, “Delivery”; John- 
stone, “Communicating”; Stengl, “Actio”. 

? Quintilian, Inst. 1. Pr. 1; Suetonius, Vesp. 18. Cf. Too, “Education”, 315. 

^ Quintilian, Inst. 4. Pr. 1. 

5 For concise introductions to the life of Quintilian, cf. Russell, Quintilian, 1:1—4; 
López, “Quintilian”. 

Cf. Morgenthaler, Lukas. 

? After inventio, dispositio, elocutio and memoria. 

8 Quintilian, /nst. 11.3.3 (Russell, LCL). nisi voce, vultu, totius prope habitu corporis. 
? Quintilian, Inst. 11.3.4-6 (Russell, LCL). Philosophers, such as the Epicurean Philo- 
demus, criticised this emphasis on delivery. Bruce Winter has argued that Paul concurs with 
Philodemus in this regard, in response to those who reproached him for being unable to 
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under Andronicus, an actor. Thus, the close relationship between acting on 
stage and acting as an orator is immediately made clear. Throughout his dis- 
cussion, Quintilian will insist on many points that the orator should not act like 
the actors on stage, but it is the close affinity beween these two forms of per- 
formance that prompts Quintilian’s сопсегп. !20 

In his detailed treatment, Quintilian first examines the use of the voice (Inst. 
11.3.14—65) and then gesture or body language, moving from head to feet as in 
an ecphrasis of the orator’s body while he discusses the various bodily move- 
ments (Inst. 11.3.66-136), with an appendix on the use of the toga in speaking 
(Inst. 11.3.137-149). Fitting gestures and facial expressions are important be- 
cause they establish authority (auctoritas) and credibility (fides),?! produce 
seemliness (decor)? and convey meaning (significatio)? 

Having grasped the effects of voice and gesture, however, the orator is not 
yet done. Performance is always situated in a specific context and should be 
geared towards that: the orator should reflect on his own person as performer, 
on the court before which he performs, and on the people who will be present 
at his performance." 

Furthermore, the delivery should take into account differences in subject and 
intended effect. As for the various effects, Quintilian uses the classification of 
oratory as a whole, the three officia oratoris — to conciliate, persuade, and move 
— with giving pleasure as a natural corollary of these.'? Interestingly, he notes 
that conciliation is achieved in part by the commendability of (moral) character 
(commendatione morum), which “shines through in voice and performance" 


provide a good performance when preaching the Gospel in Corinth. If so, it did not hinder 
Luke from portraying Paul as a skilled public speaker. Winter, “Philodemus”. Cf. also Win- 
ter, Sophists. The difference may be one of perspective: Paul employs the well-known trope 
of contrasting the wisdom preached by him with that of the sophists, which only aimed at 
gaining popularity and financial profit; while Luke employs the equally widespread strategy 
of highlighting the rhetorical qualities of his protagonists in order to present them as author- 
itative teachers of a convincing message. As Alberto Quiroga Puertas points out, “Greek and 
Roman authors were not very keen on giving accounts of their own oratorical performances. 
Rather they seemed to enjoy describing how rivals and antagonists failed while delivering a 
speech." Quiroga Puertas, Dynamics, 33. 

120 Cf. Dutsch, “Theory”, 431. 

121 Quintilian, Inst. 11.3.67. 

122 Quintilian, Inst. 11.3.68. Cf. also 11.3.177: praecipue in actione spectetur decorum. 
Extensive discussion of decor (TÒ ztpézov) is the subject of 11.1. 

123 Quintilian, Inst. 11.3.68. 

7^ Quintilian, Inst. 11.3.150: quis, apud quos, quibus praesentibus sit acturus. Cf. also 
Pliny the Younger, Ep. 2.19.1—4. For a good impression of the different courts and audiences 
in Rome, cf. Bablitz, Actors and Audience. 

125 Quintilian, Inst. 11.3.153. Cf. the note in Russell, Quintilian, 2002, 5:164. 
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(ex voce etiam atque actione perlucent),'”° an important notion that will be 
addressed in the next paragraph. 

In his conclusion, Quintilian again compares the orator to the actor on stage: 
“I do not want my pupil to be a comic actor, but an orator.”!?’ Therefore, “mod- 
eration rules""? and the artificial extravagance of the actor should be avoided. 
He sets Cicero as an example, as throughout his handbook, but concedes that 
times have changed: 


Nowadays, however, a somewhat more agitated style of Delivery 1s regarded as acceptable, 
and is indeed appropriate in some contexts; but it needs to be under control, lest, in our 
eagerness to pursue the elegance of the performer (actoris elegantiam), we lose the authority 
of the good and grave man (viri boni et gravis auctoritatem).? 


A modern reader should not be misled by this statement, however: the moder- 
ation in delivery that Quintilian proposes does not rule out straining the voice 
to maximum volume, casting flaming looks at the audience, raising both arms 
high in the air, and, in the conclusion (peroratio) of a speech, even crying, 
tearing one's clothes, or presenting the children of the victim to arouse pity: 
the performance of the orator would be regarded as histrionic by the standards 
of today. Cultural conventions determine what counts as a moderate, authori- 
tative performance, and this should also be taken into account when watching 
the performance of Paul in the book of Acts. 

The "authority of the good and grave man" with which Quintilian concludes 
his discussion of performance shows what is at stake in the delivery of speeches 
and provides a bridge to the next book of the Institutio. There, Quintilian de- 
scribes the ideal of the consummate orator: the vir bonus dicendi peritus, “the 
good man skilled in speaking", as Cato had defined him.'?! The moral quality 
of the orator is crucial to Quintilian: “по one can be an orator unless he is a 
good man."!? This insistence makes clear that for Quintilian, rhetorical per- 
formance is not about pretending something, but about displaying the moral 
character that motivates one to engage in political and legal offices. At the 
same time, it involves the careful orchestration of pose, voice inflections and 
emotional display that will be most effective in persuading the audience. As 
the unknown author of the Rhetorica ad Herennium asserted before Quintilian, 
“good delivery ensures that what the orator is saying seems to come from his 


26 Quintilian, Inst. 11.3.154. 

27 Quintilian, Inst. 11.3.181 (Russell, LCL). non enim comoedum esse, sed oratorem 
volo. 
28 Quintilian, Inst. 11.3.181: regnare maxime modum. Russell, Quintilian, 2002, 5:180. 
29 Quintilian, Inst. 11.3.184 (Russell, LCL). 

30 Cf. also Johnson, “Slander”. 

3! Quintilian, Inst. 12.1.1. Cf. Cicero, De Or. 2.85; Seneca the Elder, Contr. 1 Pr. 9. 

? Quintilian, Inst. 12.1.3 (Russell, LCL): ne futurum quidem oratorem nisi virum bonum. 
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heart”,!3 but this feigned spontaneity should be used to good cause, a tension 
of which rhetoricians in antiquity were well aware and which philosophers 
were keen to point out. 

As I conclude this cursory reading of Quintilian, it is important to keep in 
mind that for him, voice and body language function to convey authority, cred- 
ibility, decorum and meaning; that they display moral character; and that per- 
formances are always situated in a particular context, at a particular place and 
before a particular audience. 


c) Performance as Component of Characterization 


Rhetorical education in the ancient world not only taught its students how to 
perform speeches in public; it also taught them how to compose narratives and 
how to construct characters in narrative. It has often been noted that the ancient 
world did not have a separate theory of writing historiographical and/or bio- 
graphical works; it was rhetorical theory that formed the terminological frame- 
work for discussions about the composition of such works.'** Because the def- 
initions and conceptualizations provided by ancient rhetorical theory are 
roughly contemporary with the book of Acts, they can be especially helpful in 
understanding how Luke characterises Paul through his performances. 

In my reading of Quintilian, I already observed that the orator should display 
his good mores (the Latin equivalent of the Greek 100g) in the performance of 
his speech in order to gain authority and credibility among his audience.'? In 
line with this, authors used speeches in narratives to display the Oos of the 
protagonists. Constructing a speech for a narrative was a composition exercise 
in the preparatory education for a rhetorical training (the progymnasmata, 
which began in secondary education and were continued in the instruction of 
the rhetorician), called ztpooctozotta (literally, “making a person") by the 
first-century author Aelius Theon." Later accounts of the progymnasmata dis- 
tinguish between 1Өолойа and ztpoooxtostotto, restricting the latter term for 
speeches assigned to personified abstractions (because the speech turns the ab- 
stract concept into a person) and using the former for speeches attributed to 


133 Rhet. Her. 3.27, the concluding line of the section on delivery. 

134 For a collection of translated source texts with an up-to-date introduction, cf. Marin- 
cola, Writing History. 

135 Cf. above, $1.2.4 sub b. 

136 Sean Adams has argued that Luke received secondary education, including the more 
basic forms of the progymnasmata, but no tertiary education with a rhetor, since he shows 
no familiarity with more advanced progymnasmata such as the thesis. Adams, “Progymnas- 
mata". 
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real people (because the speech constructs the ТӨос of an already existing per- 
son). Theon does not yet make this distinction, but it is clear that his concep- 
tion of TPOOWNONOLLA is likewise focused on the construction of 005. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to imagine speeches (or, indeed, written letters)!** that 
take into account a number of elements: *what kind of person the speaker is, 
to whom the speech is addressed, the [speaker's] age at the time of speaking, 
and the occasion, and the place, and the fortune [of the speaker], and the subject 
matter, about which the speeches will speak." ?? Students should be careful to 
use appropriate diction, vocabulary and style.'*° In discussing the benefits of 
this exercise, Theon notes that “prosopopoeia [...] is not only a historical exer- 
cise, but applicable also to oratory and dialogue and poetry, and is most advan- 
tageous in everyday life and in our conversations with each other, and (under- 
standing of it) is most useful in the study of prose writings.”!*! Thus, while 
applicable to many areas, it is primarily a historical exercise, and scholars to- 
day widely accept that speeches in historiographical works are indeed compo- 
sitions of the author, composed to fit the person speaking and the situation in 
which it was spoken, and not transcripts of actually delivered speeches.!^ They 
function, together with the protagonist's actions,'^ to display his ТӨос (char- 
acter), which, if evaluated positively, commends his authority and credibility. 


137 E.g., Ps.-Hermogenes, Progymnasmata, 9.20: “Ethopoeia (éthopoiia) is an imitation 
of the character of a person supposed to be speaking; for example, what words Andromache 
might say to Hector. It is called personification (prosópopoiia) when we personify a thing, 
like Elenchus (Disproof) in Menander and as in Aristeides’ speech where “The Sea’ ad- 
dresses the Athenians. The difference is clear: in ethopoeia we imagine words for a real 
person, in prosopopoeia we imagine a non-existing person.” Translation Kennedy, Progym- 
nasmata, 84. 

138 Theon subsumes “consolations, exhortation and letter writing" as species of prosopo- 
poeia, Prog. 8.115. Und ёё тобто то yévoc тїс yvuvaolag minter kal TO TOV MavHyv- 
OLK@V Aóyov etoc, Kal TO TOV лротрелтікфу, Kal TO TOV ETLOTOALKMV. Kennedy, 47. 

139 Theon, Prog. 8.115. лрфтоу цёу TOLVUV @л@утоу évOvunOfjvau Set то TE TOD 
\ёүоутос лобоолоу ÖTTOLOV OTL, kal TO TOS OV о Adyos, тту TE ларођооу HALKLAV, 
Kal TOV katpóv, kal TOV TOMOV, kal THY тохту, Kal THY broKELUEVHV DANY, лєрї йс oi 
UeALOVTES AOYOL HNOYoovtat. Cf. Quintilian’s injunction that orators should take into ac- 
count quis, apud quos, quibus praesentibus sit acturus. Cf. above, §1.2.4 sub b. 

140 Theon, Prog. 8.115-117. 

141 Theon, Prog. 1.60. kai ў ztpoooxtoztotta ÖE o9 uóvov LOTOPLKÖV you vaopuó EOTLV, 
GAAG Kal ONTOPLKOV Kal SLAAOYLKOV Kal TTOLNTLKOV, к@у TO kað’ ñuépav Blo, kåv Tats 
лос GAATAOVS OULALaLG TOAUWPEAEOTOTOV, Kal Mods Tac Evreikes TAV 
OVYYPAUUATWV YONOLLMTATOV. Translation Kennedy, Progymnasmata, 4. 

142 Cf., e.g., Thucydides 1.22.1-4; Lucian, Hist. 58; Polybius 36.1.1—7. Gempf, “Public 
Speaking”; Baum, “Funktion”; De Temmerman, “Biography”, 14; Marincola, Writing His- 
tory, lviii-lx. 

143 Cf. already Xenophon, Agesilaus 1.6: “on the basis of his deeds, I believe that his 
character (tovs tpóztovc а®то®) too will be most manifest.” Konstan and Walsh argue that 
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In historiographical works, speeches are embedded in narratives.!^ Writing 
a narrative or narration (Öurjynua or óufynotc) was another preliminary exer- 
cise, and considered by Theon to be the basic form of historical writing, which 
was, after all, a obotnua Sunyrjoews.'* Theon lists six elements (otovyeta) 
of narration: “the person (ztp6000xtov), whether that be one or many; and the 
action done by the person; and the place where the action was done; and the 
time at which it was done; and the manner of the action; and sixth, the cause 
of these things." 6 As this list makes clear, narrative episodes are essentially 
contextualised action. Both in the composition of speeches (NPOOWNOTOLLA) 
and in the description of actions in a Óv]ymua, the spatial setting is an important 
element. 

Above, I have defined performance as “ап action, or set of actions (including 
actions of speaking), done in a particular situation, in the presence of others, 
using cultural codes and conventions to communicate a message to them." It 
can now be concluded that ancient rhetorical theory is in line with this notion 
of situational action as a means of displaying character and authority. 


d) Ancient Notions of Script 


A key element from Jeffrey Alexander's sociological theory of performance is 
the notion of cultural script. Performances may be consciously “scripted”, as 
in the case of a presidential candidate who is filmed as he talks to people in a 
local neighbourhood, so as to be broadcasted to the nation as the approachable 
statesman who cares for his people; or performances may adhere more uncon- 
sciously to cultural models and types, as in the case of a university professor 
who may be only half conscious of how he enacts the role of the intellectual in 
his gestures, clothes and style of speaking. Whether conscious or unconscious, 
the enactment of cultural scripts is crucial to gaining credibility and authority. 


Xenophon's Agesilaus marks the beginning of a biographical tradition that has as fundamen- 
tal feature “the exhibition of character by way of actions". Konstan and Walsh, “Civic and 
subversive biography in antiquity", 32. 

144 On narrations of rhetorical performances in Late Antiquity, cf. Quiroga Puertas, Dy- 
namics. He argues that "failure or success in the political, religious and cultural arena are 
frequently represented as the result of either a proficient or an incompentent rhetorical de- 
livery that foregrounds both the linguistic and extralinguistic techniques designed to per- 
suade and mesmerize late antique audiences." Quiroga Puertas, 2. 

145 Theon, Prog. 1.60. obdé yàp Ao TL otuv tovopta Tj ovotnua óujyrosoc; Ken- 
nedy, Progymnasmata, 4. Cf. Luke 1:1: `Елебтлер norio Eneyeipnoav Avatagaodaı 
öunynouv [...] (“Since many have now set themselves to put a narrative in order [...]."). 

146 Theon, Prog. 5.78. otovygta бё ths диүђоєос eio LE, то тє лрбоолоу, eite EV 
ein etre xÀe(o, kal TO TOAYUG TO zpoy0ev оло то? лрооолох, Kal 6 тӧлос év à 1j 
x pü&Erc, Kal © xpóvoc KAO’ Sv Å лр@Ёїс‚ kal о тоолос тйс MOdEEWS, kal EKTOV rj TOUTWV 
aitia. Kennedy, 28. 
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This notion of “script” is a metaphor taken from theatre performances, and 
the term does not have a direct equivalent in ancient rhetorical theory. How- 
ever, it has to be noted that the idea expressed by this metaphor is present in 
antiquity. In fact, Quintilian’s detailed prescriptions on how to act as an orator 
provide a script for the dignified Roman public speaker, which is set up in 
contrast with the script of the comic actor. This script is not only expressed in 
the detailed instructions concerning the gestures and words that are to be used; 
it is also expressed in the concept of imitatio (uiwnous): the orator should mem- 
orise the famous orations of the past (as well as a wide selection of literature 
more generally) in order to imitate them and thus acquire the proper diction 
and style." Moreover, he should meditate on the sayings and actions of those 
in the past who were of outstanding virtue in order to become the vir bonus 
dicendi peritus that the orator should be.'*8 As Quintilian puts it, contrasting 
the orator with the philosopher who retreats from public office to philosophical 
discussions in school rooms, “all the same, I should like the orator I am training 
to be a sort of Roman Wise Man, able to display himself as (exhibeat) the real 
statesman not in private seminars but in the experience and activity of real 
life.” 

Moreover, the classicists studying characterization in antiquity have pointed 
out that the emphasis on a moral evaluation of character results in less concern 
to provide characters with an individual profile, and a greater tendency to con- 
form characters to stereotypes, even though this does not mean that there is no 
attention to individual personality traits at all.?? In this regard, Koen De 
Temmerman and Evert van Emde Boas observe that “such subsumption of in- 
dividual character to categories of typical and recognizable behaviour is often 
realised by conforming characters to pre-existing literary, mythological, his- 
torical or socially recognizable (and often morally significant) types.”'>! 

These types, then, in many ways resemble what is labelled a “cultural script" 
by Jeffrey Alexander. De Temmerman and Van Emde Boas include the align- 
ment of characters with types in their category of *metaphorical characteriza- 
tion”, where a person is characterised through comparison (hence “metaphori- 
cal") with another person or model; they distinguish helpfully between inter- 
textual metaphorical characterization (where a character is presented as com- 
parable to a figure in a particular intertext), internarrative metaphorical char- 
acterization (where a character is presented as comparable to a more general 
model taken from broader narrative or mythological cycles), and intratextual 


47 Quintilian, Inst. 10.1-2. 

48 Quintilian, Inst. 12.2.2931. 

® Quintilian, Inst. 12.2.7 (Russell, LCL, modified). Atque ego illum quem instituo 
Romanum quondam velim esse sapientem, qui non secretis disputationibus sed rerum exper- 
imentis atque operibus vere civilem virum exhibeat. 

50 De Temmerman and van Emde Boas, “Character”, 8—9. Cf. also Bennema, Character. 
5! De Temmerman and van Emde Boas, “Character”, 9. 
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metaphorical characterization (where a character is presented as comparable to 
another character in the same work).!?? In addition, a distinction can be made 
between intertextual modelling by the narrator, which signals to the reader (or 
hearer: whenever I speak of readers, this includes those who heard the narrative 
as it was read to them) a degree of fictionalization, and instances in which the 
narrator describes the character as modelling himself on particular paradigms, 
as in the case of Lucian's Demonax, where Demonax is said to have modelled 
himself after Socrates. ^? 

Another example of the use of scripts in performance is the tendency among 
orators to adopt a persona in their speech. Cécile Bost-Pouderon has argued 
that Dion of Prusa, a younger contemporary of Luke, evokes both Socrates and 
Odysseus in his speeches as part of his persona. ?* 

In conclusion, ancient authors were aware of the importance of conventional 
patterns of behaviour and the imitation of exemplary figures of the past, even 
though this was not labeled as “script”. Not only were orators trained to imitate 
classical examples in their performance, writers also tended to model their pro- 
tagonists on such examples and on more general types in order to express their 
character. P? 


1.2.5. Representation of Performance in Acts 


Having seen how performance came to be a central term in scholarly discourse 
today and how performative practices and reflection on performance were also 
present in antiquity, I turn finally to the question of how performance is repre- 
sented in the book of Acts. Which aspects of Paul's performance can be found 
in the text of Acts? 

In Acts, Paul's performance is described in a chain of episodes, narrative 
tableaus that are connected by summary statements and travel notices. These 
episodes provide evocative images of Paul's actions and speeches, conforming 
with the ancient ideal of “vividness” (ёубрүғ10) that was appreciated in histo- 
riography, and in line with the vivid stories of the historiography of the Jewish 
Scriptures. ^? 


1? De Temmerman and van Emde Boas, 23. 

153 De Temmerman, “Biography”, 22; Beck, “Demonax”. 

154 Bost-Pouderon, Dion Chrysostome, 2:311. 

155 In biography and historiography, such modelling raises questions of fictionalization. 
On these questions, cf. De Temmerman, “Biography”, 22-25. 

156 The metaphor of a chain is used also in Lucian, Hist. 55. 

17 Cf. de Zwaan, who speaks of “а generally recognized picturesqueness and dramatic 
power", "pathetic effects and an episodic composition, meant to give a dramatic movement 
to the whole." De Zwaan sees a similarity with Vergil in this style. De Zwaan, “Greek”, 64— 
65. With reference to de Zwaan, Ernst Haenchen coined the term dramatische Episodenstil, 
which he uses alongside dramatische Szenentechnik (Haenchen, Apostelgeschichte, 117). 
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In the structure of the episodes, a pattern can be discerned. Although this 
pattern is not a rigid scheme and allows for variations, the consistency is re- 
markable. The following description is based on an analysis of the episodes 
selected for the present study: the episodes that portray Paul’s performances in 
Paphos, Pisidian Antioch, Lystra, Athens and Caesarea (see further below, 
$1.3). 

First, the surrounding narrative situates the episode in a particular location. 
In this location, one or more "scenes" describe how Paul (sometimes together 
with others) performs a number of actions, which are often situated in a specific 
setting within the town or region. Temporal indications (notably the Sabbath) 
add to the situatedness of the action. Together, these aspects may be labelled 
the "spatial and temporal situation of the performance", or, in the terminology 
of the theatre, the “stage”. The mentioning of these stages in the narrative may 
evoke their status and the cultural connotations that add to the meaning of the 
performance (e.g., the Athenian agora) and invites comparison with those who 
performed in these venues before (e.g., Socrates). The setting is further de- 
scribed by references to Paul's activity in this location in imperfect verbs, 
which denote background activities (e.g., “һе was proclaiming the Gospel", 
evnyyeAtCeto) in contrast to the foreground actions that are narrated in the 
aorist tense. 

Second, additional characters are introduced who interact with the actions 
of Paul and his companions. The reader of the book of Acts views the perfor- 
mance of Paul as it is geared towards these characters, and is encouraged to 
compare and contrast the performance of Paul with the performance of his in- 
terlocutors. Short characterizations of these people (“а prudent man", 13:7; 
"the Areopagite", 17:34) add significance to their response to Paul's perfor- 
mance. 

Third, the foreground actions of Paul (including actions of speaking) are 
narrated using aorist verbs (e.g., “he said", eisev). It is noteworthy that the 
foreground action is always performed in reaction to actions of the other char- 
acters, and is usually followed by actions of the other characters as well, as 
they respond to Paul's performance. Thus, the foreground actions are marked 
as the central performance(s) of the episode, in a sandwich structure of actions 
of others. These central performances typically consist of a combination of 
gestures (in a broad sense, including looks and postures) and direct speech. 
Structure, style and content of the speeches all contribute to the overall impres- 
sion of Paul's performance on the reader of Acts. 


Plümacher studied this particular style extensively and notes a similar style and composi- 
tional technique in Josephus and Hellenistic historians, and especially in Livy (Plümacher, 
Schriftsteller, 80—136). Cf. also Alexander, Ancient Literary Context, 144—45. On the ideal 
of évapyeta in ancient historiography, cf. further Marincola, Writing History, lv—lvii; 
Wolter, “Doppelwerk”, 262; Backhaus, “Spielräume”, 8-10. 
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Fourth, as noted, the other characters not only trigger Paul’s performance, 
but also respond to it. In most cases, the performance of Paul creates a division 
among the audience between those who oppose Paul’s words (by slandering, 
mocking, or contradicting) and those who believe and/or follow Paul. 

In addition, the episodes may include the parenthetic remarks of the narrator, 
or a short narrative that connects the central performances with each other. 
Further, the episode may close with a final performance of Paul that is not 
followed by a response of other characters (as in Acts 13:51; 14:20). 

Together, these elements convey an image of Paul’s performance as situa- 
tional action performed in the presence of others. The elements will be used to 
structure my analysis of the selected episodes. In addition, the script(s) of the 
performance will be examined. Above, I have pointed out that ancient authors 
characterised their narrative heroes in relation to exemplary figures or paradig- 
matic types or explicitly presented characters as self-modelling their actions on 
such types. I suggested that such imitation resembles what is called “script” in 
modern performance theory.'® In my survey of previous research, I noted that 
earlier scholarship has observed a modelling of Paul after Jesus, Peter and Ste- 
phen (“intratextual metaphorical characterization"), as well as the prophets of 
Israel, Socrates, or Epimenides (“intertextual” or “internarrative metaphorical 
characterization").!^? In inquiring after the script of Paul's performance, these 
proposals will be evaluated, with a particular focus on whether the modelling 
of Paul on these types enhances his credibility both in the specific context of 
the performance and for the intended audience of the book of Acts. 


1.3. Selection of Case Studies and Research Design 


Five specific episodes were chosen as case studies for this investigation: Paul’s 
performances in Paphos (Acts 13:4-12), in Pisidian Antioch (Acts 13:14-52), 
in Lystra (Acts 14:6-20), in Athens (Acts 17:16—34), and his last performance 
in Caesarea (Acts 25:23-26:32). The choice is based on the placement of these 
episodes in prominent positions in the structure of the book of Acts, and with 
a view to a balanced distribution of performances for a Jewish and a non-Jew- 
ish audience. In order to justify the selection, some remarks are necessary on 
the structure of the book of Acts. 


158 Cf. 81.2.4 sub d. Gowler also speaks of ‘cultural scripts’ in his analysis of the charac- 
terization of the Pharisees in Luke-Acts. His understanding of cultural script differs from 
mine, however: he understands the cultural scripts as "part of the repertoire of the social 
matrix in which these narratives are imbedded" and lists as examples of first-century cultural 
scripts: *Honor/Shame; Patron-Client Contract/Limited Good; Purity Rules; and Kin- 
ship/oikoc". Gowler, Host, 15. 

159 Cf. above, $1.1.2. 
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1.3.1. Structural Markers in Acts 


There are various elements that structure the narrative of Acts. Scholarly pro- 
posals for the structure differ because they give more weight to some of these 
elements than to others. 

First, a geographical programme is laid out in Acts 1:8, where it is said of 
the apostles that they will be witnesses to Jesus “in Jerusalem, all Judea and 
Samaria and until the end of the earth”.!© Subsequently, Acts 1—5:42 speaks 
about the testimony of the disciples in Jerusalem, Acts 6:1-9:31 narrates how 
the word spreads over all Israel (9:31: Judea, Galilee and Samaria), and then, 
the Gospel is taken to Caesarea (on the boundary of Israel),'°! and beyond. In 
bringing the Gospel to Jews and Gentiles outside Israel, Paul’s proclamation 
has a crucial role: he is a'® chosen instrument (or vessel, jar)!9? of the Lord 
(Jesus) to carry his name “before nations and kings, and sons of Israel” (Acts 
9:15), which is a programmatic text for Paul's ministry in Acts 13-28, although 
the triad “nations, kings, and sons of Israel" does not indicate a structural se- 
quence.!6* Through Paul as messenger and directed by the Spirit, the Gospel 
crosses a number of geographical boundaries: from Antioch via Cyprus to Asia 
Minor (Acts 13-14) and from Troas in Asia to Philippi in Europe (Acts 16:6- 
10). Finally, Paul also has to testify in Rome (Acts 19:21; 23:11; 27—28), alt- 
hough the Gospel may have reached Rome before Paul.!9 


100 Cf. Luke 24:47-48, “beginning from Jerusalem, you will be witnesses of these things". 
Van Unnik has argued that the “end of the earth" is to be read against the background of 
Isaiah 49:6 (van Unnik, “Ausdruck”). The alternative translation is “to the end of the land 
[of Israel]”, which would fit with the specific function of the apostles as witnesses in Jeru- 
salem for the people of Israel (cf. Acts 8:1; 13:31). Peter travels as far as Caesarea, which is 
on the boundary of the land of Israel. Cf. Schwartz, *End". 

61 For the rabbinic discussion whether or not Caesarea belongs to the land of Israel 
(which has important halachic implications), cf. Habas, “Caesarea”. 

62 Not “the chosen instrument": the Greek does not have an article and Peter was also 
chosen by God, as the one from whose mouth the nations would hear the Gospel in the early 
days (Acts 15:7). 

63 On the discussion about the meaning of oxen, cf. most recently Backhaus, “Paulus”, 
314. Backhaus favours "instrument", in contrast to, e.g., van Eck, Handelingen, 222. 

64 Contra van Eck, who thinks that Paul first witnesses before nations (Acts 13-19) and 
then before kings (Acts 22-26), leaving the witness before the sons of Israel still in the future. 
Van Eck, Handelingen, 35. He overlooks the importance of Paul's performance before Ser- 
gius Paulus, an authority of higher status than Felix and Festus (cf. below, chapter 2). Sons 
of Israel are adressed by Paul throughout Acts 13-28, beginning immediately after his vision 
of Jesus (Acts 9:20). 

165 This depends on the interpretation of “brothers” in Acts 28:11. They could be fellow- 
Jews (as in Acts 28:17 and 21) rather than fellow-disciples of Jesus. In either case, Paul is 
the one who teaches the prominent Jews about the kingdom of God and about Jesus; the only 
thing they have heard about the Nazarene otpeotc is that it is everywhere spoken against 
(Acts 28:22-23). 
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Another structural marker is provided by the appearance and disappearance 
of characters from the narrative stage. In Acts 1-15, Peter has an important role 
that culminates in his words before the apostles and elders in Jerusalem (Acts 
15:7-11), where he recalls how God had chosen him as the one from whose 
mouth the nations heard the message of the Gospel “from the early days among 
you” (15:7), a reference to his Pentecost speech that provides an inclusio 
around the first half of Acts.! Paul, although introduced as the young man 
Saul already in Acts 7:58 and proclaiming the Gospel together with the older 
‘mentor’ Barnabas in Acts 13-14, only begins to preach independently after 
the apostolic council in Jerusalem. He is the central character in Acts 16—28, 
when Peter and the other apostles, as well as Barnabas, have left the stage. 
Instead, the narrator suddenly appears on stage as someone who occasionally 
accompanied Paul, in the so-called “we-passages”, the first of which is begins 
in Acts 16:10.'°’ These changes in the characters, as well as the central position 
of the gathering of apostles, elders and the assembly of Jerusalem in Acts 15, 
suggest a division of the book of Acts in two halves, the first of which con- 
cludes with the summary statement of Acts 16:5, whereas the second begins 
with Paul's departure in Acts 15:36 (the boundaries between the narrative units 
of Acts often have a roof tile structure, with overlapping seams).!6? 

This division is confirmed by the use of the term dpyatos (related to дохи, 
“beginning” and üpxouaı, “to begin") in Acts: Peter mentions in his last 
speech in the book of Acts that "from the early days among you, God chose me 
as the one through whose mouth the nations would hear the word of the good 
message and believe" (Acts 15:7). In Acts 21:7, the we-group is accompanied 
by a certain Cypriote named Mnason, “an ancient disciple" (àpyato побӨтүтї]), 
i.e., a disciple from the early days.!9? Thus, the book of Acts demarcates a pe- 
riod of the early days, during which the narrator does not claim his own pres- 
ence in the events narrated, from the period where he does claim his participa- 
tion in some of the narrated journeys. This distinction gives further support to 
a structural division of the narrative in two halves, roughly Acts 1-15 and 16— 
28.170 


166 Peter's Pentecost speech was delivered to Jews from every nation under heaven (2:5), 
including both Jews and proselytes (2:11). 

167 Except for the we-passage in Acts 11:28 in Codex Bezae and some Latin manuscripts 
(cohering with the tradition that Luke hailed from Antioch). 

168 Cf. Pervo, Acts, 20-21. 

169 Cf. also Luke 1:2, ot йл” Goyxfis avTOMTAL, “those who were eye-witnesses from the 
beginning", and Acts 1:1, “all the things that Jesus began (TjpEa to) both to do and to teach". 

170 This is argued here in contrast to those proposals that distinguish between Acts 1-12 
and Acts 13—28 as the two halves of Acts, e.g., Keener, Acts, 2012, 1:576. In support of a 
division after Acts 15, cf., e.g., Jervell, Apostelgeschichte, 53; Kennedy, Interpretation, 127- 
28. 
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1.3.2. Sections, Episodes, and Scenes 


Although most scholars use “episode” and “scene” interchangeably, Nico 
Riemersma (following Jean-Noel Aletti)'!’! has proposed to distinguish be- 
tween the scene, as smallest unit that often alternates with summaria, and the 
episode, a narrative unity that comprises a number of subsequent scenes with 
a demonstrable coherence. Above the levels of scene and episode, he adds the 
levels of “sequence” (a number of connected episodes) and “part” (a number 
of connected sequences). His terminological proposal, though developed for 
Luke's Gospel, is also useful to describe the structure of Acts. For example, 
the episode of Paul's and Barnabas' activity in Pisidian Antioch comprises 
three scenes with connecting narratives. It is part of the larger sequence of Acts 
13-14, and that sequence constitutes a part of the first half of the book (Acts 
1-15).'? Alongside “sequence”, “section” is also used in this study to describe 
these larger units of the narrative. 


1.3.3. Distribution of Case Studies 


The two halves of the book of Acts can thus be subdivided in various sequences 
or sections, based on geographical and thematic coherence and mostly demar- 
cated by summary statements. I distinguish the following sections (the ones in 
italics contain episodes examined in this study):!? 


Acts 1:1-16:15 
Acts 1:1-5:42 Apostolic teaching in Jerusalem 
Acts 6:1-9:31 From Jerusalem to all Judea and Samaria 
Acts 9:1-11:18 Gift of Conversion to Gentiles 
Acts 11:19-13:1 The ministry of the disciples in Antioch to the brothers in Judea 
Acts 13:1-14:28 God opens the door of faith for the Gentiles 
Acts 14:27-16:5 Council of apostles and elders in Jerusalem 


Acts 15:36-28:31 
Acts 15:36-19:40 Paul's proclamation in Macedonia, Achaia and Ephesus 
Acts 19:21-21:19 Journey to Jerusalem 
Acts 21:19-26:32 Defence of Paul in Jerusalem and Caesarea 
Acts 27:1-28:16 Journey to Rome 
Acts 28:17-31 Paul’s teaching in Rome 


171 Aletti, Quand Luc raconte, 280. 

172 Cf. Riemersma, Lucasevangelie, 15—16. 

1? Scholarly proposals for the demarcation of these sections vary somewhat; the proposal 
given here mostly corresponds to that of Betori, "Strutturazione". For the sections that form 
the narrative context of the episodes chosen for analysis, justification for the demarcation is 
provided in the respective chapters of my study. 
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The first three episodes to be examined in this study are part of the section of 
Acts 13:1-14:28. They have been chosen because they represent the beginning 
of Paul's performances as messenger of God while he was still accompanied 
by Barnabas. 


1. Paul's performance before Sergius Paulus, Acts 13:6-12: The first episode in which a 
performance of Saul/Paul is central. 

2. Paul's performance in Pisidian Antioch, Acts 13:14—52: The longest, and therefore cen- 
tral, episode of Acts 13-14. 

3. Paul's performance in Lystra, Acts 14:6—20: Paul's first performance in front of an en- 
tirely Gentile audience. 


In addition, two episodes have been selected from the second half of Acts. 


4. Paul's performance in Athens, Acts 17:16—34: The episode with one of the two longer 
speeches in the whole of Acts 16-21, and thus an important episode in the section 16:6— 
19:40. 

5. Paul's performance before Agrippa, Acts 25:23-26:24: Paul's last defence speech in Acts 
22—26 and the climax of this section. 


Thus, the five episodes selected provide a sample that is taken from various 
parts of Acts, in which Paul speaks both before Jews and Gentiles and both 
before groups and individuals. The conclusions reached on the basis of these 
case studies can be considered representative of the portrait of Paul in Acts, 
although they do not provide a complete picture. 


1.3.4. Research Design 


In each of these five episodes, the previously mentioned aspects of Paul's per- 
formance are charted. The setting in a place and in relation to persons is ex- 
plored, on the one hand, by looking at how this place and these persons are 
described and characterised in Acts, and on the other hand, by using other 
sources to get a picture of the reputation of this place or these persons as can 
be assumed to be known by the intended audience of Acts. '* 

In the description of the action itself, the meaning of the gestures, gazes, and 
poses mentioned in the text is clarified using Quintilian's Institutio Oratoria 
(cf. above, $1.2.4.2). This work was chosen as the starting point because it is 
chronologically closest to Acts and best reflects the rhetorical ideals and prac- 
tices of the time in which Acts was written and first read. 

Regarding Paul's speeches, the inquiry consists of a study of the words Paul 
uses to indicate his own performance in the speech, and of an analysis of rhe- 
torical aspects of the speech: the structure, the line of argument, and the style 
of the speech. Here, too, Quintilian's handbook has been used as the main 
source of comparative material. 


174 For a methodological defence of using such extratextual information, both from liter- 
ary sources and from archeology, cf. Zangenberg, "Lazarus". 
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The script is examined by looking at intertextual relations (quotations, allu- 
sions, echoes) from which could be deduced that Paul is described in Acts as 
acting in the footsteps of important model figures, either from Scripture or from 
Greco-Roman literature. In practice, the proposals from existing secondary lit- 
erature take the lead for this. These proposals are evaluated based on the plau- 
sibility that textual cues would induce ancient readers to compare Paul’s ap- 
pearance with such model figures.!^? 

Each chapter concludes with some observations about the function of the 
portrait of Paul’s performance in the relevant episode for the message of the 
whole book. These observations are based both on the results of the analysis of 
Paul’s performance in the above-mentioned aspects and on the embedding of 
the episode in the broader storyline of Acts. This embedding is discussed at the 
beginning of each chapter. 

In the concluding chapter, the results are summarised by comparing the de- 
scription of Paul’s performance in the five episodes per aspect. On this basis, 
the first part of the research question can be answered: How is Paul’s perfor- 
mance portrayed in five episodes of Acts? Subsequently, on the basis of the 
conclusions about the function of the depiction in the individual episodes, a 
suggestion will be made for the purpose that the description of Paul’s perfor- 
mance served for the first readers of the book. 


Table 1: Aspects of Performance 


Jeffrey Alexander Quintilian Luke 

The actor The orator: A good man skilled Biographical details about Paul 
in speaking 

Collective represen- Mimesis of classical orators Modelling Paul on the prophets 

tations: cultural and on famous figures from 

scripts and symbols Greco-Roman paideia 

Means of symbolic Attention to variety in courts Spatial and temporal setting of 

production Paul’s performance 


Mise-en-scéne: ges- The speech of the body (sermo Gestures, actions and speeches 
tures of the body and corporis) and the structure, ar- 


verbal gestures gument and style of the speech 
Social power Preserving the dignity of the Indications of the social status 
Roman aristocrat of Paul and of other characters 


in the episode 


175 This includes both production-oriented and reception-oriented intertextuality, in the 
definition of Stefan Alkier: cf. Alkier, “Intertextualität”. 
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An audience Attention to variety in audi- Setting of the performance in re- 
ences lation to other characters; atten- 
tion to audience response 


1.4. Some Preliminary Remarks 


1.4.1. Editions Used 


This study is based on the text of the Editio Critica Maior (ECM) of Acts.!7° 
Variant readings (including the so-called “Western” variants) are mentioned 
when they are significant for the depiction of Paul's performance in the epi- 
sode. 

Other ancient texts are taken from the digital Loeb Classical Library 
(www.loebclassics.com), with my own translations, unless otherwise stated. 


1.4.2. Assumptions about Dating and Authorship 


As indicated earlier, the research into Paul's performance also takes into ac- 
count the reputation of the places where and the persons for whom he performs, 
as well as the cultural scripts that can be assumed to have been known by the 
first readers. To establish this reputation and these scripts, it would be desirable 
to know where the first audience (Theophilus and the readers whom the author 
hoped to reach through him)!" can be situated in time and place. Unfortunately, 
the text of Acts offers few solid points of departure for this line of inquiry and 
the opinions in contemporary scholarship therefore vary widely. The dating 
varies between shortly after 62 and about 150 CE, when the first indisputable 
references to Acts are found in other texts.!"? For the location one can think of 
Asia Minor, Macedonia, Achaia or Rome.!? In line with a main stream of con- 
temporary research, this study assumes a dating around the end of the first cen- 
tury, under Nerva or in the early years of Trajan.'®° An earlier date seems less 


176 Strutwolf et al., Apostelgeschichte, vol. 1.1 and 1.2. 

177 As stated earlier (in $1.2.4.4), when I speak of readers, this includes those who heard 
the book as it is was read to them. 

U$ For a comprehensive overview of the current state of the question, cf. Backhaus, *Da- 
tierung”. The last event mentioned in Acts (Paul's two-year teaching in Rome) is to be dated 
in 62. The terminus ad quem is somewhere mid-second century CE, with probable literary 
dependence on Acts in the Epistula Apostolorum (mid-second century?) and in Justin' s Apol- 
ogy (delivered 154 CE; cf. den Dulk, Jews, 145—54; Holladay, Introduction, 380.); Acts is 
first quoted and used extensively by Irenaeus around 180/185 CE. 

179 Cf. the survey in Keener, Acts, 2012, 1:429-34. 

180 [n support of this date, but without attribution to a companion of Paul, cf. Jülicher, 
Einleitung, 344—46; Enslin, *Luke", 253; Schenke, Fischer, and Bethge, Einleitung, 2:162; 
Roloff, Apostelgeschichte, 5—6; Sterling, Historiography, 329-30; Shellard, Light, 17—36; 
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plausible because of a certain sense of distance: e.g., there is little attempt to 
incur the favour of Agrippa or Berenice in the description of them, which 
would be expected if these highly influential figures in Flavian Rome were still 
alive.'®! Another argument against an early date is that the prologue to the Gos- 
pel (“since many have now undertaken to put a narrative in order [...] it seemed 
good to me that I also should write") presupposes that Luke is aware of a num- 
ber of recent books about “the events that have been handed down to us” (Luke 
1:2).'? This urge to write down the traditions about Jesus and the apostles can 
also be found in Papias (writing sometime between 110-140 CE),'? who rec- 
orded traditions of elders who had known the apostles and was aware of the 
existence of books (f(Xvo). Among these books were a writing of Mark about 
things “done and said by the Lord / by Christ",!5* based on Peter's preaching 
in Rome, and a collection of sayings written in Hebrew by Matthew and trans- 
lated by people in various ways. Papias relies on the living voice of people 
“who had followed the elders" (ztapnkoAovOnkoc TLS toic zxpesopvrépotc; 
note the perfect tense which focuses on the present prestige of these followers 
based on their acquaintance with elders in the past).!* 

The author of the Third Gospel identifies himself as such a лортколо?- 
Onkwg, “someone who has been a follower of them all (or: of all [these] things) 


Broer, Einleitung, 169; Witetschek, Ephesische Enthüllungen, 245—55; Meiser, "Standort", 
101-11; Schnelle, Einleitung, 335; Tomson, "Josephus". De Zwaan argued that the work 
was written by Luke, companion of Paul, around 75-80, but was published around 110 under 
Trajan. De Zwaan, Handelingen, 13—14. For a dating "not earlier than the reign of Nerva", 
with authorship by Luke, who accompanied Paul in his twenties, cf. Burkitt, Gospel, 122. 
For Burkitt, dependence of Acts on book Twenty of Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities (dated in 
93/94 CE) constitutes an important argument. Indeed, the connection of not only Judas the 
Galilean, but also Theudas, with the census (Acts 5:36—37), can be plausibly explained as an 
inaccurate recall of Josephus, A.J. 20.97-103, but other explanations have also been ad- 
vanced (cf. the nuanced evaluation in Gregory, “Acts”, 106-8). 

181 Cf. Backhaus, “Datierung”, 253-56. on “Perspektivische Distanz" and also Bruce, 
Book, 12. 

182 In Acts 1:1, Luke refers to his first book as about “the things that Jesus began to do 
and to teach". 

183 Cf. Ehrman, Apostolic Fathers, 2:87. Eusebius situates Papias in the reign of Trajan 
(98—117 CE), and Papias, frg. 3.4 suggests that two disciples of the Lord, namely Aristion 
and ‘the elder John’ had still been alive at the time when Papias received “those who had 
followed the elders", who supplied him with the stories that he recorded in his five books, 
while according to frg. 13.2, Papias had written about John's death. 

184 Papias, frg. 3.15: tà оло Tod kvotov [B, D, M, Lat, Syr, Xpuvotoü A T E R] Ñ As- 
xBevra ў тоауӨёуто. 

185 Cf. also the use of GkoAOVOEW in the fragment of Clement of Alexandria cited in 
Eusebius, Н.Е. 6.14.6. 
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from the beginning". 56 züci refers either to “the eyewitnesses from the be- 
ginning and who became servants of the message", or, if it is a neuter form, in 
a general sense to everything pertaining to the message (Adyoc). Moreover, the 
we-passages in Acts suggest that the author accompanied Paul on some of the 
journeys narrated in Acts 16-28.'8’ Не may well be exaggerating his authority 
as to prnkoAovOnkoc in Luke 1:2, but the claim seems to be too modest to be 
pseudepigraphic or fictional: after all, the author concedes that he was not an 
eyewitness to the events described in the Gospel and in Acts 1—15.!55 On these 
grounds, I am inclined to date Luke and Acts shortly before Papias, probably 
not in the tumultuous final years of Domitian's reign,'®? but under Nerva or 
during the early reign of Trajan. At an old age (tradition has it that Luke died 
at the age of 74, 84 or 89),?? the author, as someone who had known тапу 


'86 Most Bible translations translate the word as if it were an aorist, “after I had done 
research into all things from the beginning”, but the perfect denotes the author’s status as a 
TAPNKOAOVONK@G at the time when it appeared good to him to compose a narrative as well. 
Cadbury notes that the perfect tense excludes the meaning of research conducted specifically 
for the writing of the book (“the acquaintance with the subject [...] was something already 
in his possession”, Cadbury, “Preface”, 502) but rules out the meaning of “following” with- 
out much argumentation and despite noting the frequency of that usage in early Christian 
literature. Cadbury, 501—3. Loveday Alexander discusses four possibilities and considers 
“being thoroughly familiar with the whole affair” as the most plausible interpretation, Alex- 
ander, Preface, 128-30. See also Baum, Lukas, 119-25. 

'87 [n Codex Bezae and some Latin manuscripts, a we-passage is provided already in Acts 
11:28 (in line with the tradition that Luke hailed from Antioch). And Irenaeus reads a we- 
passage in Acts 16:8 that is not present in any existing Greek manuscript (Adv. Haer. 
3.14.1.6). Strutwolf argues that Irenaeus adapts the text of Acts here for his own purposes, 
Strutwolf, “Text”, 170-71. On the interpretation of the we-passages, cf. further Thornton, 
Zeuge; Wedderburn, “The "We'-Passages in Acts”; Rothschild, Rhetoric, 264-67; 
Plümacher, “Wirklichkeitserfahrung”; Campbell, “We” Passages; Backhaus, “Maler”; 
Schróter, Butticaz, and Dettwiler, "Introduction", 6. 

155 Contrast, e.g., the clear case of pseudepigraphy in the Protevangelium Jacobi 24. Chris 
Keith describes a trajectory of increasingly bold authorship claims from Mark to Matthew, 
Luke, John and Thomas, arguing for a “competitive textualization" of the Jesus tradition, in 
part Two of his recent book, Keith, Gospel. 

189 On the silence of many Greek and Roman authors during these years, cf. Asiedu, Jo- 
sephus. 

190 Monarchian prologue (late fourth/early fifth century CE): 74; some manuscripts read 
84. Cf. Lietzmann, Fragment, 14. Anti-Marcionite prologue (fourth century CE): 84, accord- 
ing to the Greek text; the Latin versions read either 74 or 89. The texts are conveniently 
available at textexcavation.com/latinprologues.html. For the critical text of the prologues, 
see Regul, Evangelienprologe, 16; 29—35. For a parallel of someone writing at this age, cf. 
Plutarch (45-ca. 120 CE), who wrote his On Isis and Osiris probably in 115 CE, 70 years 
old (cf. Jones, “Chronology”, 73). Critical is Jülicher: "Lücken des Wissens [...] lassen bei 
Act die Herkunft von einem Apostelschüler nicht zu, wenn er auch alt genug geworden sein 
konnte, um ca. 100 noch ein Buch zu schreiben. Aber eignen sich für NTliche Bücher zu 
Verfassern nur Greise mit schlechten Gedächtnis?” Jülicher, Einleitung, 345. “Ваа memory" 
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early disciples, decided to write down his version of the events in order to pro- 
vide Theophilus with certainty (do@aAela) now that so many (different) ac- 
counts were starting to appear. 

These arguments are not conclusive; good arguments for both earlier and 
later dates can also be made. Most of my research results do not depend on the 
exact dating of Acts, although the associations that the first readers would have 
had with particular sites and figures would change; for example, Athens was 
greatly enhanced by Hadrian (who reigned 117—138 CE), who also provided 
salaried posts for the teaching of philosophy in various schools there, while the 
reputation of Jews in the Roman world was impacted by the diaspora uprising 
in 115-117 and the Bar-Kokhba War of 132-135 CE.!*! In the case of an earlier 
dating of the book, people such as Sergius Paulus, Agrippa and Berenice would 
still be alive and able to confirm or object to what Luke wrote about them. 


1.4.3. Use of 'Luke' in This Study 


Finally, following tradition,!”? I will call the author of Acts Luke, and assume 
that this author also wrote the Gospel according to Luke, the book about Jesus 
addressed to Theophilus to which he refers in Acts 1:1.!9 Whether or not this 
author was indeed identical with (one of) the Lukes mentioned in 2 Timothy 
4:11, Colossians 4:14 and Philemon 1:24 has no consequences for the results 
of my research. !?* 


1.5. Romans, Jews, and Christians around 100 CE 


In the course of my research, I have encountered several indications that sup- 
port an apologetic interpretation of the book of Acts.?? In the concluding chap- 
ter, the purpose of the representation of Paul's performances in the various 
episodes examined will be discussed more extensively. At this point, I will 


is not the only way to account for the differences, however; the social construction of 
memory might be a better approach, cf. Butticaz, “Раш”. 

191 Goodman, Rome and Jerusalem, 476-91. 

192 Cf. most extensively Thornton, Zeuge. 

193 Against the authorial unity, cf. most recently Walters, Unity. For a critical engagement 
with Walters’ argument, see Parsons and Gorman, “Unity”. 

19 The remarks about date and authorship in § 1.4.2 would imply that the author was still 
relatively young (not older than circa 20) when he accompanied Paul. There is no way to 
prove it, but the fact that Luke is always mentioned last (or second-last to Demas) in the list 
and not worthy of much comment, would cohere with a relatively young co-worker. 

195 Cf. further e.g. Sterling, Historiography; Alexander, “Apologetic Text”; Alexander, 
“Apologetic Agenda"; Butticaz, "Paul"; Tomson, "Josephus". 
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state the general lines of how I read the book of Acts and sketch the historical 
context relevant to this understanding, focusing on a few key texts. 

In my view, the book of Acts provides a narrative about the identity of the 
disciples of Jesus, who are known among outsiders as Christians (Acts 11:26). 
It is a book written to Theophilus, someone familiar with and sympathetic to 
the Gospel (without further explanation referred to as “the Aóyoc" already in 
Luke 1:2). At least two considerations support assuming Theophilus’ familiar- 
ity with the Gospel. First, Luke makes use of unexplained insider language, 
referring, for example, to “the disciples", when he refers to the disciples of the 
“in-group”, the disciples of the Lord, of Jesus.!” Second, the prologue to 
Luke's Gospel lacks an extensive captatio benevolentiae.'?" Loveday Alexan- 
der argues from the lack of clear information about the contents of the book in 
the preface of Luke's Gospel, that Theophilus is more likely to have had at 
least basic instruction in the subject matter about which he now receives a writ- 
ten account. '?5 

Theophilus seems to have had a position of some standing, being addressed 
as a patron to whom the work is dedicated. Luke and Acts are not letters written 
to congregations, such as the letters of Paul or even the Apocalypse of John, 
but a literary work addressed to an individual, who will have had it read in his 
house and may have contributed to the costs of copying it for people in his 
social network, according to the customs of ancient book publication. These 
people may be “insiders”, but could also include “outsiders” as a second-tier 
audience, who may even act as referees, as Eve-Marie Becker points out. !9 

There is considerable plausibility to the view that situates Theophilus in 
Rome, although other locations cannot be ruled out entirely. In any event, hav- 
ing a position of some social standing, Theophilus will have had various nar- 
ratives circulating in his network about who the Christians are. As I will show 
in this study, the narrative counters at various points the view that Christians 
are adherents of a new superstitio, a view attested in Roman authors of the 
early second century. It also addresses at length the view that this ‘school of 


196 The Lord is used in the narrative of Luke and Acts in conscious ambiguity to refer 


both to Jesus and to the God of Israel, cf. Rowe, Christology. 

197 [n contrast to, e.g. the letter Ad Diognetum. Less clear is what kind of instruction or 
information Luke refers to in 1:4: instruction in the Scriptures? Rumours about Jesus? In- 
struction about Jesus and his teaching? The last option is most likely in view of the kind of 
"certainty" given in the book: it presupposes, rather than argues for, the authority and relia- 
bility of Moses and the Prophets, and focuses on the identity of Jesus as the Christ who had 
to suffer, rather than on the accuracy of the account of his life. 

198 Alexander, Preface, 136-37, 141-42. 

199 «Strands of Mark and Luke-Acts target [...] a second-tier readership made up of anyone 
from Palestinan Jews to Roman provincial governors. [...] if it was indeed the intention of 
Mark and Luke to provide an account whose historical accuracy could withstand scrutiny, 
they must have conceptualized a core of external, non-Christian readers.” Becker, Birth, 46. 
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thought’ (aipeoıg) is directed against the Jewish nation, law and temple. Ra- 
ther, these “Christians” are disciples of the Saviour promised by Israel’s an- 
cient prophets, of whom the Scriptures testify that he would be a light both for 
Jews and for Gentiles. 

The double front of this apologetic is in my view to be interpreted within 
the triangular relationship between Romans, Jews and Christians at the end of 
the first century. Substantial Jewish communities existed in all major urban 
centres of the Roman empire, where they were allowed to live according to 
their customs — customs ridiculed by some Romans and adopted by others. 
Concerning the Roman outlook on Christians, the earliest source material is in 
the works of Pliny the Younger and his friend Tacitus, both writing under Tra- 
jan, although there is no reason to suppose that elite Romans looked differently 
upon Christiani under the Flavians. 

Tacitus provides us with his narrative about the identity of the Christians in 
his Annales (ca. 115—120 CE), after mentioning the rumour that Nero had in- 
cended the fire of Rome in 64 CE himself. 


Therefore, because the rumour had to be stopped, Nero forged as culprits and inflicted with 
most extraordinary punishments those hated because of their shameful deeds whom the peo- 
ple called Chrestians. Their eponymous founder, Christus, was inflicted with punishment 
under the reign of Tiberius by the procurator Pontius Pilate; and being repressed at the time, 
the destructive superstitio erupted again, not only throughout Judea, the origin of this evil, 
but also throughout the city to which all that is atrocious and shameful flows together from 
everywhere and is celebrated.” 


This narrative traces the origin of the name Chrestiani to the auctor nomini 
eius Christus, punished under Tiberius by procurator Pontius Pilate. His crime 
is not mentioned, but the reader presupposes that he was punished for the same 
non-descript “shameful deeds" (flagitia) for which his followers were hated.??! 
Pilate’s intervention repressed this superstitio, but it erupted again and spread 
from Judea to Rome. Luke, in contrast, narrates how Jesus was crucified after 
Pontius Pilate had testified to his innocence; his disciples were first called 
Christiani years after Jesus’ crucifixion, in Antioch (Acts 11:26); his teaching 
spread from Jerusalem to Rome, not as a destructive superstitio but as a sound 
teaching that exhorts people to fear God and practice righteousness. 


200 Tacitus, Ann. 15.44.2-3: ergo abolendo rumori Nero subdidit reos et quaesitissimis 
poenis adfecit, quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Chrestianos appellabat. auctor nominis eius 
Christus Tiberio imperitante per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio adfectus erat; 
repressaque in praesens exitiabilis superstitio rursum erumpebat, non modo per Iudaeam, 
originem eius mali, sed per urbem etiam, quo cuncta undique atrocia aut pudenda confluunt 
celebranturque. Latin text of Heubner, Annales, consulted online at www.brepolis.net. 

201 Lucian, Peregr. 11 (after 165 CE), is more explicit, referring to Jesus as “the man who 
was crucified in Palestine because he brought this new cult into the world" (Harmon, LCL). 
TOV йуӨролоу тоу Ev тїй ПоАоцот{уту дуаскололіодёута, бт, кокуђу TAVTNV veAeurv 
elofyev ёс [sic] тоу fitov. 
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A few years prior to the publication of Tacitus’ Annales, Pliny wrote a letter 
to Trajan (Epistula 10.96, ca. 110 CE) asking for instruction about the treat- 
ment of Christians. Since he had never been present at judicial examinations 
(cognitionibus) of Christians, he claims not to know how and to what extent it 
is customary to punish them or to conduct an investigation about them.” This 
provides him with the opportunity to showcase his effective administration that 
he has devised on his own in the meantime (interim), which consists in pun- 
ishing those who obstinately refuse to speak ill of Christ and sacrifice to the 
gods and the images of Trajan.” Due to his government, the superstition has 
been repressed: whereas “Ше infection of this superstitio had spread through- 
out towns, villages and fields", it now "appears that it can be stopped and 
cured", as the deserted temples again attract visitors.” Pliny concludes that 
"the throng of humans (turba hominum) can be improved (emendari), if there 
is a place for repentance (locus paenitentiae)".?6 Thus, he foregrounds the ef- 
fectiveness of his merciful government in curing superstition and restoring the 
traditional worship of the gods in his province. Indeed, his own investigation 
of two servants has established that they did not practice any crimes; they were 
only the victims of an immoderate superstitio. Apparently, they need treatment 
rather than punishment. They only have to be punished if they obstinately resist 
correction.??? 

The rhetoric of Pliny's letter hides a reality in which people were brought to 
the governor on the charge of being a Christian, and in which it was standing 
practice that those who refused to renounce this name would be executed or (in 
the case of Roman citizens) sent to Rome. 

The book of Acts confirms the impression from Pliny that Christians were 
brought before provincial governors, either because their teaching endangered 
Roman customs (Philippi, Acts 16:20-21), Jewish customs (Corinth, Acts 
18:12-13; Jerusalem/Caesarea, Acts 21:21, 28; 24:7-8), or the traditional wor- 
ship of Greek deities (Ephesus, Acts 19:25-27). 

As for the relation between Christians and Jews in the triangle Romans — 
Jews — Christians, a passage from the Tosephta (t. Hullin 2:24) suggests that 
the rabbis in the land of Israel, under the leadership of Gamaliel IL, distanced 
themselves from disciples of Jesus and could bring them before the Roman 
governor on the charge of minut, teaching directed against the Jewish customs. 
It is plausible that their distancing from disciples of Jesus reflects the Roman 


?? Pliny the Younger, Ep. 10.96.1: quid et quatenus aut puniri soleat aut quaeri. 
203 Pliny the Younger, Ep. 10.96.2. 

?*! Pliny the Younger, Ep. 10.96.5. 

205 Pliny the Younger, Ep. 10.96.9-10. 

206 Pliny the Younger, Ep. 10.96.10. 

207 Cf. Sherwin-White, “Early Christians"; Moss, Myth, 72—73. 
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view of the Christians as superstitio, and is to be interpreted as part of the Ro- 
manization of the rabbinic movement, as Peter Tomson has argued.?® The 
Tosephta passage also shows that these attempts were met with resistance from 
other Jews who continued to interact with disciples of Jesus. 

Finally, Josephus, as a Jew writing in Rome during the late first century, 
conversant with elite Romans as well as with Agrippa II, condemns Sadducaic 
violence against James, the brother of Jesus, and does not write negatively 
about the Christians. The Roman outlook on Christians as superstitio may have 
induced him to remain almost entirely silent about them. Being associated with 
superstitio in the final years of Domitian’s reign, when Josephus wrote his 
Jewish Antiquities, could lead to banishment and execution without proper ju- 
dicial inquiry, as part of Domitian’s attempts to enlarge his financial resources 
by laying hold of the possessions of his opponents among the Roman elite.”” 
However, the two (much disputed) passages in which Josephus does refer to 
Jesus reflect a measure of sympathy rather than opposition. 

It is within this triangle of diverse relationships between Romans, Jews and 
Christians, where border lines are drawn and crossed?! (and, indeed, may have 
been non-existent especially at lower social levels),?!! that my study seeks to 
interpret the depiction of Paul’s performance in five episodes of the book of 
Acts. 


208 Cf. Tomson, “Gospel”, 632-35, 656-61. 

209 On Josephus’ silence concerning the Christians, cf. Asiedu, Josephus. The severe at- 
titude of Domitian in collecting the Jewish tax was probably motivated by financial concerns 
and is not evidence of an anti-Jewish attitude that went beyond general anti-Jewish senti- 
ments among the Roman elite (cf. Heemstra, “Fiscus”; Weikert, “Tempelzerstörung”). 

210 Cf. Boyarin, Border Lines. The diversity of relations between Jews and Christians is 
also emphasized in Nicklas, Jews and Christians? 

211 Cf. Becker and Reed, Ways. 
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Performance in Paphos (Acts 13:6—12) 


The first episode that depicts Paul’s performance as messenger of the Gospel 
is an encounter with a Jewish “pseudoprophet” before the Roman governor 
Sergius Paulus. In this chapter, this episode will be analysed according to the 
various aspects of performance outlined in the Introduction ($1.3.3), preceded 
by a section on the narrative context and structure of this episode in order to 
delineate the text and show its significance in the narrative of Acts. 


2.1. Narrative Context and Structure 


Paul's encounter with Bar-Jesus is part of a larger sequence of the book of Acts 
that comprises chapter 13 and 14. At the start of chapter 13, the Holy Spirit has 
told the prophets and teachers in (Syrian) Antioch to set Barnabas and Saul 
apart for the work (то £pyov) to which he had called them (Acts 13:1-3). Acts 
13-14 present the journey of Paul and Barnabas via Cyprus (13:4—12) to Perge 
in Pamphylia (13:13), Antioch in Pisidia (13:14—50), Iconium (13:51-14:5) 
and Lystra and Derbe in Lycaonia (14:6-20). From Derbe, they retrace their 
steps via Lystra, Iconium, Antioch, Perge and Attalia to (Syrian) Antioch 
(14:21—26). At this point, the narrator recalls their commissioning in Antioch 
and describes the work as fulfilled (то £pyov 6 ёлАлршсо@у, Acts 14:26),! 
providing a clear structural demarcation around chapters 13-14. Back in Anti- 
och, Paul and Barnabas report “what God had done with them and that he had 
opened the door of faith to the Gentiles" (14:27). 

In these chapters, most space is devoted to Paul's performance in the syna- 
gogue of Pisidian Antioch, which will be discussed in the next chapter of this 
book. Preceding Paul's performance in Pisidian Antioch, however, is his activ- 
ity in Cyprus (13:4-12), where Luke describes in more detail a scene at the 
residence of proconsul Sergius Paulus (Acts 13:6—12; on the setting, cf. below, 
$2.2). This short passage has structural significance in the narrative as it pre- 
sents the first performance of Paul after his departure from Antioch and the 
first encounter with a Gentile who is not labelled in the narrative as a proselyte 


! Cf. Rom 15:19. 
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or someone who fears God. The scene is bracketed by references to the “word 
of God” (13:7) and the “teaching of the Lord” (13:12), two equivalent desig- 
nations of the message brought by Paul. The scene itself does not describe the 
content of this teaching, but narrates a confrontation with a Jewish и@үос and 
false prophet who opposes Paul’s teaching (13:8). Paul responds fiercely, de- 
claring God’s punishment for his opposition in the form of blindness, which 
indeed falls on him immediately (13:9—11). The proconsul is deeply impressed 
and believes (13:12). 

Paul’s performance is presented in the text according to the structure out- 
lined in $1.2.5 and will be examined accordingly. First, a spatial setting is in- 
dicated: *Having traversed the entire island until Paphos" (13:6, $2.2). In Pa- 
phos, Paul and Barnabas encounter other characters: “а certain man, a charla- 
tan, a false prophet, a Jew named Bar-Jesus, who was with the proconsul Ser- 
gius Paulus, a prudent man" (13:6-7). Both characters engage in action ($2.3). 
This sets the stage for the performance of “Saul, who is also Paul", (13:9) 
which consists of a glance and a saying ($2.4). Paul's performance is followed 
by instant execution of the divine punishment and by belief of the proconsul 
(13:11-12; $2.5). A structural outline of verse 6-12 shows how Saul’s perfor- 
mance is marked as the central part of the episode. 


Acts 13:6—12: Text 
(6) AtehOdvtec бё ÖAnv Ti vfjoov Gyou IIóqov [spatial setting] 


e эр 


evpov Avöpa Tıvä uáyov pevdorpogritnv "Iovóotov & Svoua Bapınood (7) Ос Ту 
oov TÔ йуболато EXepy(o Паоло, йубрі ovvet. одтос zpookoAeoóuevog 
Bapvaßâv kai Zadov Erteintnoev AKodoaı TOV Aöyov tod Oeod. (8) йуӨготато бё 
олтоїс "EXóuac ô uáyoc, ottws yoo usO0spunveverau TO буора ото, Сдтбу 
SLAOTOEWAL TOV GVOVTATOV ATO тйс ліотеос. [introduction of other characters] 


(9) Zaos бє, о kai Madoc, mANoBels avetuatos aylov dtevioas eic avtov (10) 
einev- © maons [...] (11) katpod. [central performance] 


ларохоћйий te émémecev ёл” AVTOV йуйлс Kal OKOTOS kai лерийүоу étre 
YELOAYWYOUG. [performance effect] 


(12) tote іду 6 àvOOxaoc TO yeyovóc ENLOTEVGEV EKTANOOOUEVOS ёлі TH дидохӣ 
tod Kuptov. [audience response] 


Situated before the extensive narrative of Paul’s performance in Pisidian Anti- 
och, the scene also anticipates this narrative. It is noteworthy that Saul and 
Barnabas do not take the initiative to address Gentile audiences on Cyprus: 
they preach in synagogues (13:5), and encounter the Jew Bar-Jesus (13:6). It is 
because Bar-Jesus was with Sergius Paulus that Barnabas and Paul also en- 
counter this Gentile proconsul. The Jewish и@үос opposes Barnabas and Saul 
(13:8) but the proconsul believes (13:12). Likewise, in Pisidian Antioch, Paul 
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speaks in the synagogue, after which the Gentiles show interest in his teaching 
(“almost the entire city", 13:44); the Jews speak against his words (13:45), but 
the Gentiles believe (13:48). Through this narrative, Luke shows that Paul did 
not take the Gospel to the Gentiles of his own initiative. God himself *opened 
the door of faith to Gentiles" (14:27)? 

The structural significance of this episode, as the first one to depict a per- 
formance of Paul as messenger of God, is underscored in the change of names 
for Paul. Israel's patriarchs received a different name at critical points in their 
lives.? Luke does not present “Paul” as a new name given to Saul at this point, 
but he does start using this other (Latin) name of Saul from this point in the 
narrative onwards, subsequently using the name “Saul” only in passages that 
look back to the vision of Jesus on the way to Damascus. Thus, in the narrative, 
it is a name change; one that does not occur at Saul’s calling, but at the first 
instance of his performance before a Roman proconsul. 


2.2. Setting: Place and Location 


Acts 13:4-6a provide the background setting for Paul's performance. It is sit- 
uated on Cyprus, more specifically in Paphos, at the endpoint of the traversal 
of the island by Barnabas and Saul.* As they traversed Cyprus, they have been 
engaged in “proclaiming the word of God in the synagogues/gatherings of the 
Jews"? continuing Saul's earlier activity in Damascus and Jerusalem, which 


?'The same pattern is found in the Cornelius narrative (Acts 10—11). 

5 Cf. Gen 17:5, 15; 35:10. 

^ The text mentions Salamis and Paphos as cities on Cyprus. The reference to these cities 
signifies that Paul and Barnabas crossed the entire island, Salamis and Paphos (Nea Pafos) 
being the port cities on the east and west coast of the island. 

5 The reference to the proclamation in the synagogues is situated after their arrival on the 
island in Salamis (yevouevot Ev ZoXayivt, the aorist participle implying chronological pri- 
ority) and contemporaneous with their traversal of the island: the imperfect katýyyeňov 
implies a durative or iterative action that continues until they find Bar-Jesus, “having crossed 
the entire island until Paphos" (verse 6); thus, they preach in synagogues as they cross the 
island, probably following the southern coast via Citium, Amathus and Curium (cf. Gill, 
"Cyprus"). Thus also Barrett, Acts, 1:612. There is very little evidence for synagogue build- 
ings on Cyprus in the first century CE, but the term can denote "gatherings" in a domestic 
setting (Claussen, Versammlung, 150, 208). Kapera mentions epigraphic evidence for the 
existence of a synagogue in the second century BCE, but the inscription is too fragmentary 
to rely on (Kapera, “Jewish Presence”, 33, referring to RDAC 1968, 77, no. 8, available 
online at https://epigraphy.packhum.org/text/319145?&bookid=839&location=1634). In 
115-117 CE, Jews across the diaspora, including Cyprus, engaged in violent uprisings, 
which were suppressed with brutal force by Trajan. Afterwards, Jews were banned from the 
island, according to Cassius Dio 68.32.3. Cf. Goodman, Rome and Jerusalem, 475—80. As 
explained in $1.4.2, my study proceeds from a dating of Acts before this disastrous moment. 
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was likewise aimed at (Greek-speaking) Jews (Acts 9:22; 28—29). This “pro- 
clamation”, which functions as a background to Paul’s encounter with Bar- 
Jesus before Sergius Paulus, is expressed by the verb katayyéAAw, а com- 
pound of d&yyéAXo (“to send a message") and the intensifying preposition 
к@то.° The verb is used in Acts for the prophets who announced “these days" 
(Acts 3:24), for the apostles who announce that the resurrection has begun “in 
Jesus" (Acts 4:2), and mainly for Paul, who proclaims the word of God (1.е., 
delivers God's message, 13:5; 15:36; 17:13), remission of sins (13:38) and Je- 
sus as the Anointed One (17:3). Others perceive him (correctly) as *proclaim- 
ing a way of salvation" (16:17) and (incorrectly) *proclaiming customs that 
Romans are not allowed to practice" (16:21). The verb is closely related to 
Knovoow, as both verbs denote the activity of a herald (knpvE or 
kata yyeAeoc)." Elsewhere in Acts, it becomes clear that delivering God's mes- 
sage in the synagogues involves the interpretation of Scripture.* 

The significance of this background is that it situates Barnabas and Saul in 
a fully Jewish context. This is not only indicated by the reference to the syna- 
gogues, but also confirmed by the use of Paul's Jewish name, Saul, and by 
other references to Cyprus in Acts. In the book of Acts, Cyprus is first men- 
tioned as the birthplace of Barnabas (Acts 4:36). Paul and Barnabas are not the 
first who proclaim the Gospel in Cyprus: those who were dispersed after the 
death of Stephen went to “Phoenicia, Cyprus and Antiochia" but spoke the 
word to no one except to Jews (11:19). Cypriots were among the disciples who 
began to announce Jesus as Lord to the Greeks when they came to Antioch 
(11:20). One of them may have been Mnason, a Cypriot who is referred to later 
in Acts as a “disciple from the early days" (àoyatoc uaOrjtnc, 21:16), and at 
whose house Paul and his travel companions were to stay in Jerusalem. 

Thus, Cypriot Jews play an important role in the spread of the Gospel, but 
Paul visits Cyprus only once. After a conflict between Paul and Barnabas about 
whether or not they should take John Mark with them, Barnabas and Mark sail 
to Cyprus (15:39), which is the last reference to Barnabas in the book of Acts. 
After that, Paul sails twice past Cyprus (21:3; 27:4), but never lands there. The 
overview shows that in Acts Cyprus is associated with the presence of many 
Jews.? The only non-Jew on Cyprus mentioned in Acts is the proconsul Sergius 


6 The verb does not occur in the Septuagint except for 2 Maccabees 8:36 and 9:17, and is 
used in the New Testament, apart from Acts, only in the Pauline corpus (Rom 1:8; 1 Cor 2:1; 
9:14; 11:26; Phil 1:17; 18; Col 1:28). 

71.5] s.v. ka va yyeAec. Cf. Acts 17:18 with the comments in $5.4.1. 

8 Cf. below, $3.2. 

? Other sources confirm the existence of a large Jewish community on Cyprus: Philo lists 
Cyprus among islands that are “full of Jewish colonies", (Philo, Legat. 282: weotal vv 
‘Tovdatk@v блоку), and Josephus mentions a Jewish charlatan (и@үос) from Cyprus, 
named Atomos, as a friend of Felix (Josephus, A.J. 20.142. Some Latin manuscripts read 
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Paulus. Later in Acts, Paul will always address both Jews and non-Jews in the 
synagogues. Luke does not mention this with regard to Saul’s activity in Cy- 
prus, underlining that Paul is focused on proclaiming the Gospel to Jews before 
God shows him that he should also address Gentiles. 

On Cyprus, Paul’s performance before the proconsul is located more specif- 
ically in Paphos. This is the port for westbound traffic from Cyprus, where 
traffic from Rome entered the island. It had become the capital and adminis- 
trative city of the island under Ptolemaic rule and became the capital of the 
Roman senatorial province in 22 BCE.'° In the geography of Acts, this is the 
fitting site for a meeting with the proconsul,'! which corresponds in its narra- 
tive function to the port city and Roman administrative centre of Caesarea, the 
residence of Cornelius, Felix and Festus. !* 

In the ancient world, Paphos was also famous for its Aphrodite cult (at “old 
Paphos", twelve kilometers from new Paphos, which was the capital of the 
Roman province). This cult does not play a role in the account of Acts. 


2.3. Setting: Persons 


In Paphos, Barnabas and Saul “found a certain man, a charlatan, a false prophet, 
a Jew, named Bar-Jesus, who was with the proconsul Sergius Paulus, a prudent 
man" (Acts 13:6-7). Paul's performance in this episode is a response to their 
actions. Luke first notes that the proconsul “summoned (ztpookoAeoóuevoc) 
Barnabas and Saul and sought to hear the word of God" (Acts 13:7). The word 
TXpookaAeodpuevoc suggests that the governor summoned them to come his 
residence, connecting the scene with later passages in Acts that take place at 
the residential palace of Roman governors, the conversations with Felix, Festus 
and Agrippa at the praetorium in Caesarea. Moreover, it recalls the Cornelius 
narrative, in which another Roman official (though of lower rank) sent servants 
to summon (uetakdAeoat, Acts 10:32) Peter to come to his house, because he 
wanted to “hear all that is ordered to you by the Lord".? 


Simon, probably in order to identify him with the Simon Magus of Acts 8:9-25 and early 
Christian heresiologies). Cf. further Kapera, “Jewish Presence". 

10 Cf. Kapera, “Administration”. 

11 Archaeological excavations in Paphos have revealed several large villas with beautiful 
mosaics and sculptures. Because of its size, a Latin inscription and a statue of an armed 
Aphrodite, the Villa of Theseus was identified by the Polish excavators as the residence of 
the Roman governor. This identification is uncertain, however: the current excavation direc- 
tor Henryk Meyza has recently argued that the villa may have been the house of a member 
of the local aristocracy. Cf. Panayides, “Villa”, 228-29. 

12 For the function of Caesarea in Acts as transit city that “performs Rome", cf. Taylor, 
"Caesarea". 

P Acts 10:33. 
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In the next sentence, the focus returns to the character introduced first. 
While the proconsul “was seeking to hear the word of the Lord", “there was 
opposing them Elymas the udyoc, for thus his name is translated, seeking to 
turn the proconsul away from the faith."!^ In both cases, the imperfect tense is 
used to indicate a durative action as a background for Paul's performance. 

Thus, the two characters are introduced in relation to whom Paul's perfor- 
mance is presented. Bar-Jesus, as Jew, provides the narrative connection be- 
tween Barnabas' and Paul's activity among Jews in Cyprus and the encounter 
with the Roman proconsul. A close parallel to his function at the residence of 
Sergius Paulus can be found in the work of Josephus, who mentions a Cypriot 
Jew named Atomos as one of the "friends" (a conventional way to speak about 
clients)? of Felix (A.J. 20.141), who “pretended to be a и@үос”. Further, Dio- 
dorus Siculus speaks about “а certain Syrian slave, belonging to Antigenes of 
Enna; he was an Apamean by birth, a и@үос and miracle-worker of sorts. He 
claimed to foretell the future, by divine command, through dreams, and be- 
cause of his talent along these lines deceived many.”!® A ц@үос, in these ac- 
counts, is someone who has skills to predict the future on the basis of dreams 
and visions: in this respect, he resembles a prophet (cf. Num 12:6). Both Jo- 
sephus and Diodorus, however, doubt their claim to divine revelations. In fact, 
in many contexts, the word can be translated as “charlatan” to convey the con- 
notation of pretense.!? In Acts 8, the verbal cognate of uüyog is used for Simon. 
A contrast between Simon and Bar-Jesus is, however, that Simon practices his 
uaysíla among the people, whereas the text relates Bar-Jesus to the governor.!” 

Bar-Jesus is also labelled а wevöortpog@Ntng, which likewise characterises 
him as a pretender who does not truly communicate the word of God. Klauck 
has interpreted the figure of Bar-Jesus as a syncretist,”° but it is more likely 
that both и@үос and yevóoctpoq1[tnc are depreciatory labels for a person who 


14 Acts 13:8. 

15 Cf. Konstan, “Friendship”. 

16 Diodorus Siculus 34+35.5 (Oldfather, LCL, modified). йу 5 тіс оїкёттс Avtıyevoug 
"Evvatov, Zópoc TO yévoc ёк тйс Axapetac, буӨбролос udyoc kai vepatovpyóc TOV 
тоблоу. ot10c ztpoo£ztottto Өєфу ёлїт@үцеоь Kad’ блуоу zpoAÉyew và UEAAOVTO, 
Kal TOAAOVS Sta тфу eic тобто TO uépoc Ev—utav ёЕтл@та. 

" Cf. also the connection of uyot with dream interpretation in Daniel 1-5. Daniel is the 
only book of the Septuagint that refers to Udyou, especially in the Theodotion version (LXX: 
Dan 2:2,10; Theodotion: Dan 1:20; 2:2, 10, 27; 4:7; 5:7, 11, 15). Elsewhere in the Septuagint, 
magicians are referred to as gapuokot (Exod 7:11; 9:11; 22:17; Deut 18:10; Ps 57:6; Mal 
3:5; Jer 34:9; OGDan 2:2, 27; 5:7, 8; DanTh 2:2) and ёлооо( (Exod 7:11, 22; 8:3, 14, 15; 
Lev 19:31; 20:6; 20:27; 1 Sam 6:2; 2 Chr 33:6; Sir 12:13; Isa 47:9; OGDan 2:2, 27; 5:7, 8; 
DanTh 1:20; 2:2, 10, 27; 4:7, 9; 5:11). 

18 Cf. LSJ, s.v. ud yoc. 

19 On the portrait of Simon in Acts, cf. Brinkhof, Zicht. On professional astrologers in the 
entourage of provincial governors, cf. Klauck, Magic, 51 (referring to Tacitus, Hist. 1.22.2). 

20 Klauck, Magic, 48-49. Similarly Marguerat, Actes, 2:33. 
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conceived of himself as a Jewish prophet; there are many parallels in Josephus’ 
work for such prophets whom Josephus regards as deceivers.?! Bar-Jesus’ char- 
acter as false prophet becomes evident through his actions: he seeks to turn the 
proconsul away from the faith. “Turning away" presupposes the Lukan con- 
ception of God's teaching as the “way” of the Lord (cf. Acts 13:10):? the Lord 
teaches the straight ways, but false prophets and teachers seek to turn disciples 
away from it (cf. 20:30). 

Bar-Jesus' character is finally indicated through his second name, Elymas. 
Cicero comments on the usage of names to characterise someone: some names 
arouse suspicion and can be used to characterise someone in a negative way.” 
Luke regularly informs his audience about the meaning of names such as Bar- 
nabas (“son of exhortation”, Acts 4:32) or Tabitha (“gazelle”, Acts 9:36). This 
indicates that for these names, he judges their meaning significant to under- 
standing the character of the one who bears it. All such instances in Luke and 
Acts concern Jews with Aramaic names, and since Elymas is a Jew as well, the 
natural assumption should be that Elymas is an Aramaic name. Indeed, it is a 
regular Greek transcription of Aramaic карп, “which designates a person 
who, supernaturally inspired, could not only interpret dreams but also deliver 
divine messages revealed to him in a state of trance.”*4 Thus, 6 и@үос is an apt 
rendition that suits Luke's purpose of characterizing Bar-Jesus as a pretender.” 


?! Cf. Grabbe, “Prophet”, 241. 

2 Cf. below, §4.4.2. 

23 Cic. Inv. 2.8-9. 

24 Yaure, “Elymas”, 305. Yaure provides extensive discussion of alternative etymologies 
from Arabic, the variant reading "Etouuds, the alternatives in the versions, and the attempts 
to align Elymas with the magician named 'Атоцос attested by Josephus (A.J. 20.141). Cf. 
also Schreiber, Paulus, 34—36; Klauck, Magic, 50. Rather more farfetched is the solution of 
Strelan, who thinks that Luke makes a wordplay on the Name (because Jesus is “the name", 
the Peshitta renders Bar-Jesus as Barshuma, and Elymos [not Elymas] is in Josephus the 
eponymous ancestor of the Elamites and son of Shem). “Bar Jesus, therefore, is not the son 
of the Name, but the son of Shem, the ancestor of the Persians and of the magoi, and so he 
is a magos, a foreigner to the true Christian community and an opponent of the truth." Stre- 
lan, *Bar Jesus", 80. Schmidt considers Elymas to be a translation of Bar-Jesus, but concedes 
that one would expect the translation vids 11000. He concludes that it must therefore be 
“ein Wortspiel, das auf dem Kunstnamen "ЕЛ®и@с basiert". Schmidt, “Weg”, 84. This is not 
a real solution to the problem, however. And his conjecture that the original text could have 
read Avoag (unaccented in Schmidt’s article) instead of 'EXUp ac, making it the reverse of 
ZaoÀ, is entirely unfounded. Schmidt, 85. 

?5 This reading of the verse makes much more sense than the alternative interpretation, 
that Elymas is presented as a translation of Bar-Jesus (the interpretation first attested in a 
gloss on the name Bar-Jesus in manuscript E). Thus, e.g., Haacker, Apostelgeschichte, 219. 
Elymas is not a meaningful Greek word, and in other instances where Luke translates foreign 
names, he always translates them into Greek. Indeed, it would be pointless to provide the 
reader with a translation if the translation is unintelligible. The only weakness of the inter- 
pretation provided by Yaure is that 6 udyos, on this reading, has a double function in the 
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The other character in this episode is Sergius Paulus. He gets an unambigu- 
ously positive characterization, as a “prudent man” (vp ovvetóc) who wants 
to “hear the word of God" (Acts 13:7). As proconsul (à vOUzta toc) of Cyprus, 
he is situated at the top of the elite. Cyprus, being a senatorial province, was 
governed by a proconsul of senatorial rank who had at least attained praetorship 
in the Roman cursus honorum. Sergius Paulus has a higher rank than Felix and 
Festus, the equestrian prefects or procurators who governed Judea and were 
subordinate to the governor of Syria.? In the narrative of Acts, the only person 
higher in rank is the emperor, so that the encounter of Paul with Sergius Paulus 
at the beginning of Paul's mission foreshadows the expected encounter with 
the emperor at the end of the book (cf. Acts 27:24: “You will have to stand 
before Caesar"). Other йуб®латоь are mentioned in Acts 18:12 (Gallio) and 
19:38 (in a general sense); king Agrippa II reached similar status in the 70s 
when he was rewarded with the insignia of praetorship for his support of the 
Flavians.? In Luke 2:2, the birth of Jesus is dated to the reigning governor of 
Syria (an imperial province), Quirinus. 

For readers familiar with the elite of Roman society, the name of the pro- 
consul has a positive ring as well, the tribus Sergia being an old patrician fam- 
ily. A Lucius Sergius Paulus was suffect consul in Rome in 70 CE, and thus an 
important public figure shortly before the time when Acts was probably writ- 
ten. The Sergius Paulus of the text, if not to be identified with this individual,?* 
must at least have been a close relative.” 


text: to identify Elymas as an alternative name of “the foresaid magician” and to provide the 
translation of Elymas. The construction is somewhat awkward, but not unintelligible. Like- 
wise Haenchen, Apostelgeschichte, 383-84. Barrett thinks that “a simple error seems the 
best explanation" (Barrett, Acts, 1:616). 

26 On the title of Felix and Festus (praefectus or procurator), cf. Labbé, Affirmation, 163— 
231, who analyses the available sources in great detail, and concludes cautiously (p. 230): 
"[L]e passage du titre de préfet de Judée à celui de procurateur de Judée a dá intervenir sous 
le régne de Claude, mais à une date qui reste imprécise, au plus tót en 44, au plus tard, 
semble-t-il, en 52, mais encore sans certitude absolue, le maintien du titre de préfet jusqu'en 
66 ne pouvant étre tout à fait exclu." 

?! Cf. below, $6.3. 

28 As argued by, among others, Nobbs, “Cyprus”; Weiß, “Sergius”. 

? An inscription found at Chytri (Cyprus) mentions a Quintus Ser[gius] (cognomen miss- 
ing) in connection with [...]ius Caesar Augustus. Douglas Campbell has argued that the em- 
peror mentioned on the Chytri inscription should be reconstructed as Tiberius Caesar Au- 
gustus, and that Quintus Sergius was therefore proconsul under Tiberius, and to be equated 
with the Sergius Paulus of Acts. Campbell treats Paul's stay on Cyprus under Sergius Paulus 
as an authentic tradition, but distrusts the chronological framework of Acts. According to 
Campbell, Paul began his mission around 36 CE by a visit to Cyprus, under emperor Tiberius 
and proconsul Quintus Sergius Paulus. The weakness of his argument consists in the identi- 
fication of the Quintus Sergius from the inscription with the Sergius Paulus of Acts; given 
that we know so few names of proconsuls on Cyprus, it is not impossible that one Sergius 
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Werner Eck has noted the tendency of Josephus to blame the trouble in Judea 
on the equestrian prefects and to present in favourable light the interventions 
of the Syrian governors and argues that Josephus praises the senatorial procon- 
suls because he needs their favour in Rome.?? In Acts, a similar difference in 
the portrayal of senatorial proconsuls and equestrian prefects can be detected, 
although it is perhaps less marked. Sergius Paulus is characterised as a “prudent 
man” and Gallio (proconsul of Achaea, Acts 18:12) dismisses the Jewish ac- 
cusations against Paul.*! On the other hand, the Gospel of Luke contains nega- 
tive traditions about the equestrian prefect Pilate (Luke 13:1) and Acts 
acknowledges his role in the death of Jesus (Acts 4:27). Felix, though acknowl- 
edging Paul's innocence, is presented as open to bribery and keeps Paul captive 
to do the Jews a favour (Acts 24:26-27); still, Luke is more neutral in his de- 
piction of Felix's successor Festus.? 


2.4. Performance 


Paul's central performance in this episode is a response to the opposition of 
Elymas. It consists of an intense look (Ótev(oac, verse 9) and a speech act 
(£xtev, verse 10). Although the look is presented as preceding the speech act, 
it should be understood as continuing while Paul speaks to Elymas. 

Before I examine this performance, however, two textual details require at- 
tention. First, “Paul” is introduced here as an alternative name of Saul. Paulus 
or Paullus is a Latin name meaning “little”, but Luke does not have a habit of 
translating Latin names (he may assume some familiarity with Latin for his 
audience), and highlighting the meaning would not benefit the rhetoric of his 
narrative in this context.? Somewhat more significant is the fact that Paul 
shares his name with the proconsul, which could suggest to the reader some 
sort of social connection between the two, which could help explain the favour- 
able attitude of the proconsul towards him. In this episode, the first time that 


was proconsul under Tiberius and another Sergius was proconsul under Claudius. Campbell, 
"Inscriptional Attestation". Another inscription found at Soli (Cyprus) refers to a proconsul 
Paulus, but praenomen and nomen are missing and it is probably to be dated under Hadrian 
(although Campbell points out that the basis for this dating is slim. Campbell, 2). Cf. Mitch- 
ell, “Review”. For a critical evaluation of Campbell’s reconstruction of Pauline chronology, 
cf. Bernier, ^When Paul Met Sergius". 

30 Cotton and Eck, “Josephus”. 

31 On Gallio, cf. Winter, “Gallio”. 

32 Cf. below, $6.3. 

33 Cf. “Joseph called Barsabbas who was conamed Justus”, (Acts 1:23), where the positive 
connotation of the name does have some relevance to the narrative, but Luke still does not 
bother to translate it. For a list of Latin words and names in the New Testament, cf. Robinson, 
Grammar, 109-10. 
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he addresses a non-Jewish audience, “Saul, named the Tarsean” (Acts 9:11), 
the zealous persecutor with letters of recommendation from the high priest of 
Jerusalem (Acts 9:2), turns out to have a Roman identity as well.’* The narra- 
tive of Acts will develop this Roman identity in later interactions with the Ro- 
man government, introducing Paul's Roman citizenship in the interaction with 
the attendants of the magistrates of Philippi (16:37), which is referred to again 
in the context of his arrest in Jerusalem (22:25-29; 27); while also developing 
his Jewish identity further, informing the reader of Paul's education in Jerusa- 
lem with Gamaliel (Acts 22:3) and his adherence to the Pharisaic school of 
thought (Acts 23:6; 26:5). Paul is never referred to as Saul after his encounter 
with Sergius Paulus, except when he recalls how Jesus called him (in Hebrew) 
on the way to Damascus (Acts 22:7; 26:14) and how Ananias addressed him 
afterwards (22:13). This suggests that the narrator associates Paul's Jewish 
name Saul with his past, whereas he knew him as Paul as he accompanied him 
from Troas to Philippi, from Philippi to Jerusalem, and from Caesarea to Rome 
(cf. above, $1.4.2, on the we-passages). Significantly, however, the preferred 
name does not change at the moment of his vision of Christ, but at the moment 
that he is first said to speak the word of God to a Gentile. The Latin name ‘Paul’ 
is thus associated with his mission among Gentiles, the £pyov for which the 
Spirit had called Barnabas and Saul (Acts 13:2; cf. 14:26-27).? 

The second detail is that Paul is said to be "filled with holy Spirit", echoing 
earlier statements about the disciples gathered at Pentecost (Acts 2:4), about 
Peter (4:8), and about Stephen (6:5, 10; 7:55). The phrase also echoes Ananias’ 
statement that he was sent to make him see again and to be filled with holy 
Spirit (9:17). It contrasts Paul with Bar-Jesus Elymas, whom Paul unmasks as 
"full of all deceit and all wrongdoing" (13:10), and it highlights the fact that 


34 Tn fact, a large number of Paul's associates in Acts are Jews who (also) have Latin 
names: John Mark (Acts 12:12), Lucius of Cyrene (13:1), Niger (Acts 13:1), Crispus (Acts 
18:8), Aquila and Priscilla (Acts 18:2), Silas (Acts 15:22, 27, 32; 16:19, 22, 25, 29, 35, 38, 
40, 17:4, 5, 10, 14, 15; 18:5). Further, Acts mentions a God-fearer Titius Justus (Acts 18:7). 
Of Gaius (Acts 19:29, 20:4) and Secundus (Acts 20:4) it is not said whether they are Jews 
or not. Judge argues that in many instances, these are cognomina, which would mostly imply 
Roman citizenship. Cf. Judge, “Roman Base". Note also the “Romans residing there [sc. in 
the regions of the Mediterranean world mentioned before], Jews as well as proselytes" spe- 
cifically mentioned in Acts 2:10. For this (unconventional) interpretation of Acts 2:10, see 
Witherington IIL, Acts, 137. The existence of Romans who adopted Jewish customs is well 
attested: see Tacitus, Annales 2.85; Josephus, A.J. 18:81—84; Suetonius, Tib. 36; Cassius Dio 
57.18.5; Seneca the Younger, Ep. 108.22; Williams, Jews, 63—80. 

35 Cf. also Schmidt, “Weg”. According to Schmidt, the journey of Acts 13-14 is a Bild- 
ungsreise in which Paul gradually has to learn — guided by his mentor Barnabas — what it 
means to be an apostle to the Gentiles. Klauck associates the change name with Paul's mis- 
sion to the Gentiles as well, although he overstates his case when he says that “In the pres- 
ence of the Roman proconsul Sergius Paulus, the career of Saul the missionary to Jews ends." 
Klauck, Magic, 53. 
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this is the first instance of direct speech by Paul that is thus identified as spoken 
through the Spirit (cf. Acts 6:10), the same Spirit who spoke through the proph- 
ets (Acts 7:51; 28:25). 


2.4.1. The Gaze 


The gaze is an important gesture that is mentioned a couple of times in Acts.? 
The verb йтем{б гу denotes the act of intently fixing one's eyes on someone 
(cf. Acts 7:55) and often accompanies speech as a reinforcement. Quintilian 
highlights the power of the eyes to convey emotions.? In a subtle way, this 
single word evokes a mental picture of the encounter between Paul and Elymas. 

Further, the penetrating gaze corresponds to Paul's power to expose the de- 
ceit and fraud that fills Elymas' heart. Referring to Proverbs 15:11, 1 Samuel 
16:7, Luke 11:17 and Acts 15:8 (none of which, it should be noted, employs 
the verb àvev(Gewv used here), Benedict Kent rightly observes that "Paul's 
searching gaze (13:9) reveals that Paul has insight into his adversary's inner 
self, an ability commonly associated with God and his prophets in the OT, as 
well as with Jesus in the Gospels.”°® 

It is not necessary to regard &tvev(Getv as “a technical term, used particularly 
in the context of a divine epiphany or a manifestation of divine power” as Rick 
Strelan has argued.?? Although the verb is used remarkably often in such con- 
texts, Strelan himself admits that it does not always carry such weight.^ In this 
particular context, Paul's gaze does serve to express the power of the Holy 
Spirit that has filled him (Acts 13:9), but it cannot be regarded as a technical 
term for such manifestations. 


2.4.2. The Speech 


As Paul has his eyes fixed on Elymas, he addresses him fiercely. Paul's brief 
speech consists of two parts.*! The first part exposes Elymas’ opposition to 


36 Acts 3:4, 12; 6:15; 7:55; 10:4; 11:6; 13:9; 14:9; 23:1. In Luke, it occurs in 4:20; 22:56. 
The verb àvev(Gewv is rare in classical Greek, but occurs frequently in Jewish and Christian 
texts from the first centuries BCE and CE (2 Cor 3:7, 13; 1 Esd 6:27; 3 Macc. 2:26; Pr Man 
12:9; T. 12 Patr. 1.4.2.2. LAE 33:2; Josephus, A.J. 19.345; B.J. 5.517; 1 Clem. 7.4; 9.2; 36.2; 
Ps.-Clem. Hom. 3.40.1; 4.10.3; 5.25.3; 10.1.2. T. Ab 8.7). 

37 Quintilian, Inst. 11.3.75. 

38 Kent, “Curses”, 416. 

39 Strelan, “Strange Stares", 255. 

40 Cf. also Silva, “dteviGw”, which mentions the article of Strelan, but does not seem to 
take over all his conclusions. Likewise, Craig Keener expresses caution with regard to the 
supernatural element in Luke's use of this verb. Keener, Acts, 2013, 2:1063. 

^! Kent divides the speech in three parts, 13:10a “Insight and re-labelling", 13:10b “Ac- 
cusation in the form of a rhetorical question", and 13:11a “Verdict”. Kent, “Curses”, 415. 
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Paul as a diabolic attempt to pervert the ways of the Lord: “You full of all fraud 
and all deceit, devil’s son, enemy of all righteousness, will you not stop dis- 
torting the straight ways of the Lord?" (Acts 13:10).? Paul brings the teaching 
of the Lord (dt6ax7 то? kvpíov, verse 12), which is elsewhere called the 
“word of the Lord/of God" or “the way of the Lord/of God", often abbreviated 
to “Ше Word" or *the Way", terminology that has its origins in the Septuagint, 
particularly the Psalms and the Prophets (cf. the excursus below). His opponent 
can therefore be said to be “distorting the ways of the Lord" when he opposes 
Paul and seeks to “turn the proconsul away (Otaotpéwoau) from the faith" (Acts 
13:10). 

By calling him a “devil’s son", Paul alludes to the role of the devil in twist- 
ing God's words and deceiving humans (cf. Acts 5:3-4; John 8:44). Con- 
versely, by accusing Elymas of distorting the “straight ways of the Lord", Paul 
is presented as one who claims to teach these ways correctly — after Jesus had 
appeared to him “on the way on which he was going" (êv тї 686 N Ñoyov, 
Acts 9:17) and he had been found praying “on the Straight Road" (tv ġúunv 
тђу kaAovuévrv Evdetav, Acts 9:11). 


Excursus: "the way" in Luke and Acts 


“The way", (ў 6605) occurs in absolute usage four times in Acts (9:2; 19:9; 19:23; 22:4). In 
three instances, it is qualified by a genitive, as “the way of the Lord", (Acts 18:25) “the way 
of God", (Acts 18:26, with considerable variation in the manuscripts) or “а way of salvation" 
(16:17). In Acts 24:14—15, it is qualified by a relative clause, and in Acts 22:4 by a demon- 
strative pronoun. Apparently, Luke assumes that the designation is familiar to his audience.^ 
Serving God "according to the way" is explicated by Paul as "believing everything that is 
according to the Law and that is written in the Prophets, and having put my hope in God that 
there will be a resurrection of the righteous and the wicked" (Acts 24:15). In this passage, 
"the way" is best seen as a designation of the apostolic teaching (which encompasses both 
beliefs and conduct).? This usage evokes the language of the Psalms (e.g. Ps 24:8 LXX) and 
the Prophets (e.g. Mic 4:2; Isa 2:3; 59:8; Jer 5:4-5; Jer 39:39 LXX [=Jer 32:39 MT]) where 
the way of God can function as a synonym for the Law or the word of the Lord (cf. esp. Isa 
2:3). Other texts are more ambiguous. In Acts 9:2, the “disciples of the Lord" (9:1) are iden- 
tified as “some of the way", where the genitive may indicate either adherence to a teaching 
or belonging to a community. In Acts 19:9, the slandering in the Corinthian synagogue at 
"the way" can refer both to the content of Paul's preaching and to the community of the 
disciples; the same is true for the unrest “concerning the way" in Acts 19:23. Finally, in Acts 
22:4, Paul says that he “persecuted this way until death" (тотту tiv 666v EdiwEa @хрь 


On the basis of the syntax, however, a partition in two is preferable (the speech consists of 
two sentences). 

? Cf. van Eck, Handelingen, 280. Van Eck refers to Rhet. Her. 4.22, on the use of apos- 
trophe to express indignation (exclamatio). 

43 Schmidt, “Weg”, 86. 

44 Olsson, “Vägen”, 271. 

^ Cf. Michaelis, “0505”, 93; Zahn, Apostelgeschichte, 321. 
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Oavátov), thus clearly using the word to designate the disciples. On the basis of these texts, 
“the way” has been interpreted as a “self-designation” of the Christian community,” but the 
passages where ббос clearly refers to the beliefs and way of life taught by the apostles out- 
weigh the passages where the reference is ambiguous.“ The term primarily designates that 
which the apostles taught, which is given divine authority as “the way of the Lord”, and can 
be used metonymically to denote those who adhere to this teaching. Such metonymical usage 
is also attested for the term “the word of the Lord": in Acts 6:7; 12:24; 13:49 and 19:20, the 
growth of the word is a metonym for the growth of the number of disciples. Moreover, the 
Lukan use of Aóyoc also provides the closest parallel for the variation between absolute 
usage and qualified usage: like 6605, Aöyog can be used in an absolute way (Acts 4:4; 11:19) 
or qualified by various genitives as “the word of God" (6:7; 12:24; 17:13), “the word of the 
Lord" (13:49; 19:20; several manuscripts read “the word of God") and “the word of salva- 
tion" (13:26). 


Through the words of Paul's speech, Luke frames Paul's confrontation with 
Elymas in Scriptural schemes of wisdom versus foolishness, the righteous ver- 
sus the wicked, true versus false prophecy.^? The repetition of “all” (mavrög 
[...] л@отс [...] tonc), nicely continued with “will you not stop" (ov avon) 
gives the pronouncement extra gravity and force. 

In the second part of the speech, Paul announces the Lord's punishment of 
Elymas: *And now, behold, the hand of the Lord is against you, and you will 
be blind, not seeing the sun for a time." Again, the language is Septuagintal. 
The phrase kai vOv 10% occurs especially in the historical books of the Sep- 
tuagint to introduce conclusions in speeches? and is used elsewhere in Acts by 
Paul in his address to the elders of Ephesus (Acts 20:22, 25). The “hand of the 
Lord” with the preposition ёлі + acc. denotes God's powerful action either in 
punishment (Exod 9:3; Judg 2:15; 1 Sam 5:6; 7:13; 12:15) or in empowerment 
(1 Kgs 18:46; Ezra 7:6); in this context, it clearly denotes punishment.?? 


46 Trebilco, Self-Designations, 247-49. 

47 Cf. also Lyonnet, “Voie”, 151-53. 

48 That the “ways of the Lord are straight" is expressed in many Scriptural passages, but 
the most exact parallel can be found in Hosea 14:10, the closing verse of the book: *Who is 
wise and understands these things? Who is understanding (ovvetéc) and knows these 
things? For the ways of the Lord are straight (evOetat at Одо то? kvotov), and the right- 
eous will walk in them, but the wicked will stumble in them." In Proverbs, the opposite of 
the righteous ways are the “distorted ways of the evil men” (Öö1eOTpauu£vag ó60U0c коку) 
which Wisdom hates (Prov 8:13). Moreover, Proverbs 10:9 assures that *he who perverts his 
ways will be found out” (О ёё диаотрёфоу тос одо?с AUTOD yvooOrjostau). 

^ Gen 12:19; Exod 3:9; Num 24:14; Deut 26:10; Josh 9:25; 14:10; 1 Sam 12:2, 13; 24:21; 
25:7; 2 Sam 14:32; 1 Kgs 1:18; 22:23; 2 Chr 18:22; 20:10f; Tob 5:3; Ps 26:6; Job 16:19. 

50 Scholars debate whether this speech act can be viewed as a curse. Kent has recently 
argued that ancient Mediterpanean curses are diverse in form, style and setting and that it 
benefits the understanding of the apostolic pronouncements against Ananias and Sapphira, 
Simon Magus and Bar-Jesus when they are understood within this context. Kent, “Curses”. 
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2.5. Audience Response 


As the structural outline of this episode provided in §2.1 showed, the actions 
of Sergius Paulus and Elymas before Paul’s performance are mirrored by what 
is said about them after the performance. 

In the case of Elymas, the punishment pronounced by Paul immediately sets 
in. “Immediately, mist (6. c) and darkness fell upon him."?! The term àyA$c 
does not occur in the LXX or elsewhere in the New Testament, but is found in 
Philo, Josephus and the versions of Aquila and Symmachus.?? It is used in an- 
cient medical literature for mist-like ulcers on the pupil of the eye. However, 
the expression “mist and darkness fell upon him" is more plausibly construed 
as a hendiadys for temporary divine blinding. Ó&yAc is used in contexts of 
temporary blinding by the gods in Homeric epic (see below, $4.6, on the script 
of the performance).”* The Homeric usage may have informed its use in one 
passage in Josephus' writings, a parallel that is especially instructive because 
it occurs in the context of the prophet Elisha, who asks God to blind the Syrians 
“by throwing a mist (@Х\№0У) on them due to which they would not recognise 
him." They follow the prophet, “their eyes and mind darkened 
(éxeokotnuévot) by God”.’° When they arrive in Samaria, Elisha prays to God 
that “he cleanse their eyes and take away the mist from them”.°’ Thus, @yAUc 
and a verb related to okótog are used together to indicate limited vision caused 


?! Acts 13:11. 

> Philo, Deus 130; Josephus, A.J. 9.56-57; Ezek 12:7 (Aquila); Job 3:5 (Symmachus). 
Cf. Barrett, Acts, 1:618. 

53 Cf. Hippocrates, Prorrhetica 2.20, where ayes, Kal ve~érat, kal aiyldes (“mists, 
clouds, and specks”) are listed as symptoms of ulcers in the eye that disappear over time 
after the ulcer has been healed. Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 7.2.20 notes that wild lettuce can 
be used to “remove mist from eyes and take away an ulcer" (@YAUV åm OMBGAUOV tá yewv 
Kal Goyeua a@patoetv). See also Dioscorides Pedanius, De materia medica 2.78. Aëtius of 
Amida (fifth century CE), /atrici 7.27, defines GyXvc as an ulceration on the pupil (EAKWOUs 
ёл\ TOD uéAavoc) and distinguishes it from a “small cloud”, (ve@éAov) which is a thicker 
and smaller ulcer on the pupil. Cf. Hobart, Medical Language, 44—45; Harnack, Lukas, 134; 
Lake and Cadbury, Acts, 4:146; Wildhaber, Paganisme, 85-86. 

> Cf. Homer, Il. 5.127; 15.668; 20:321.341; Od. 20.357; 22.88. In 15.668, the lifting of 
the “cloud of mist from their eyes" (åm óq0aAuóv véqoc AYAOS) is associated with the 
coming of light (P6wg, the opposite of okóroc). In 20:321, Poseidon “immediately poured 
mist over the eyes" of Achilles (“aùtika TO uev Érevro кот” OPOGAUYV yéev AXADV”), a 
mist that is lifted in 20:341. Od. 20.357 associates mist and darkness. 

55 Josephus, A.J. 9.56: йуАлу adtats émoXóvra åp ўс &yvorjoew AdTOV ÉueAXov. 
Josephus rephrases 2 Kgs 6:18, “Strike this people with blindness" (II&ávoEov 61 тодто TÒ 
£0voc Gopacta’). 

% Josephus, A.J. 9.57: Tas Swpers 0ло Beo kai tiv Sudvotav éreokotnuévot. 

57 Josephus, A.J. 9.57: ka08pau tàs бес TOV TOAEULWV Kal тфу GYADV ABTOV àv- 
ehety. 
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by God. In this retelling of 2 Kings 6:18-20, Josephus uses the same Homeric 
idiom that Luke uses for the blinding of Elymas; in the Iliad, dyAUc is used 
both for limited vision and for total blindness, thrown on or lifted from people 
by gods. Philo connects mist, darkness and blindness in a simile about a mind 
deprived of the power of reasoning.?* 

The darkness (окӧтос̧) forces Elymas to “search for guides" ?? which evokes 
both Paul's blindness on the way to Damascus (Acts 9:8) and his mission 
among the nations “to open their eyes, to turn them from darkness into light 
and from the dominion of Satan to God, that they may receive remission of sins 
and an inheritance among those who are sanctified through faith in me [Je- 
sus]."9 (Acts 26:18). These passages have been advanced as clues from the 
narrative context that help to interpret Elymas' temporary blindness as a chas- 
tisement that aims at Elymas’ repentance.°! Indeed, the blindness creates a nar- 
rative link between Saul and Elymas, both of whom opposed the teaching of 
the Lord. Saul was blinded after a vision of Jesus, Elymas was blinded after 
the encounter with Paul, who represents Jesus as his messenger. However, the 
narrator is not so much interested in the response of Elymas, as in the response 
of the proconsul who watches Paul's performance. 

"Then, when the proconsul saw what happened, he believed, being per- 
plexed at the teaching of the Lord" (Acts 13:12). The seeing of the proconsul 
contrasts with the blindness of Elymas. It is in response to the visible punitive 
miracle that the proconsul believes. At the same time, Luke states that Sergius 
Paulus was “perplexed at the teaching of the Lord". The expression recalls the 
response of the inhabitants of Capharnaum at the teaching of Jesus (Luke 4:32), 
where it is explained as "because his word was in authority". Brought by Paul 
as messenger of God, the teaching of the Lord (Jesus) carries the same author- 
ity, which is made visible in the punishment of those who oppose it. As else- 
where in Acts, visible miracles are a divine testimony to the word preached by 
Jesus, the apostles, and Paul and Barnabas (cf. 2:22; 2:43; 5:12; 6:8; 14:3; 
15:12) 


5 Philo, Deus 130. 

59 Acts 13:11. 

60 Acts 26:18. 

9! Cf. John Chrysostom, Hom. Act. 28 and further references in Keener, Acts, 2014, 
3:2024. 

62 Rothschild notes, “Numerous episodes in Acts comprise both a miraculous and an in- 
tellectual (1.e., preaching) component, as if to address the concerns of these two primary 
constituencies: the common people persuaded by displays of natural power and the intellec- 
tuals persuaded by reasoned arguments, respectively." Rothschild, “Pisidian Antioch", 345. 
However, in this passage, the faith of Sergius Paulus is attributed both to seeing the punitive 
miracle and to the perplexing teaching of the Lord. The two are indissociable: as Marguerat 
notes, “Diffuser une parole intelligible et performante est la clef du succés de l'Evangile" 
(Marguerat, Actes, 2:33). 
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Luke’s reference to the “teaching of the Lord”, the final words of this peric- 
ope, indicate what is at stake in this passage. Paul is the Spirit-filled messenger 
of the “word of God” (13:7), which is validated by divine intervention against 
a pseudoprophet who “distorts the way of the Lord” (13:10) and by the faith of 
a prudent proconsul. 

The statement that the proconsul “believed” is a matter of contention in com- 
mentaries on Acts, because it seems incredible that a Roman senator converted 
to Christianity at such an early state without leaving any further trace in early 
Christian literature. However, this should not predetermine the exegesis of 
the text. There is nothing in the text that suggests that the faith response of 
Sergius Paulus was in any way different from all the other persons in Acts of 
whom it is said that they “believed”. 

What this implied for his public function as governor (with its inevitable 
cultic duties) is left unsaid.“ There is no reason to assume that he would not 
be able to continue to exercise his public duties after he believed. The episode 
about Cornelius in Acts 10-11 is informative in this respect. Cornelius is in- 
troduced as “pious and fearing God with his entire household, who did many 
acts of mercy for the people and prayed to God for everything" (Acts 10:2). 
Part of his household are two household servants and a “pious soldier" 
(OTOATLOTHV evoepf]), who describe Cornelius to Peter as “а man who is right- 
eous, fears God and has a good testimony among the entire nation of the Jews" 
(Avo Sikatos kai фоВоъиеуос TOV 0zóv, uaprvpotuevóc TE VIO ÖAOV toO 
£0vovc TOV 'Iovóatov). To Cornelius, Peter says that “in every nation the one 
who fears God and practices righteousness is acceptable (ӧёктос̧) to him” 
(Acts 10:32). This receives divine affirmation by the gift of the Spirit upon him 
and his household (10:44). Peter does not exhort Cornelius to repentance: as a 
God-fearing man who practices righteousness, he is already acceptable before 
God. There is not the slightest indication in Acts that believing the word of 
God concerning Jesus and receiving salvation would be incompatible with be- 
ing a soldier, a centurion, or indeed, even a proconsul. This may well be sig- 
nificant for the “esteemed Theophilus" to whom Luke and Acts are addressed.‘° 


63 Haacker suggests as explanation for this absence that Sergius Paulus remained a “hid- 
den disciple" in the manner of Joseph of Arimathea (John 19:38) because of his office as 
provincial governor. Haacker, Apostelgeschichte, 219. Lake and Cadbury suggest that Paul 
and Barnabas mistook courtesy for conversion. Lake and Cadbury, Acts, 4:147. 

6 Thus also Haenchen, Apostelgeschichte, 385; Haacker, Apostelgeschichte, 219; Hol- 
laday, Acts, 262. Extensive discussion in Keener, Acts, 2014, 3:2024-26. 

65 Contrast, e.g., Josephus, A.J. 18.84, where Jews refuse to serve in the army “because 
of the keeping of the ancestral laws" and are punished by Tiberius for their refusal. Celsus 
reproached Christians for declining both military and public duties, and Origenes defends 
their refusal by pointing out how they serve the common good through prayer and taking 
office in the church. Tertullian spoke out strongly against Christian participation in the army 
in his De corona militis, a response to other Christians who did not consider it problematic 
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Moreover, it suits the apologetic agenda of Luke that esteemed members of the 
Roman elite, such as Sergius Paulus, could be believers of the Gospel in the 
Julio-Claudian age precisely in their capacity as proconsul. 


2.6. Script 


Paul’s first narrated performance after he has been sent out from Antioch con- 
stitutes a reaction to the opposition against the word of God that he teaches. In 
this episode, Scriptural narratives about prophets provide the script for his per- 
formance. 

The encounter with a pseudoprophet, who wants to persuade a governor not 
to listen to the word of God, evokes a range of biblical narratives in which a 
spokesperson of God addresses a king but meets resistance from others who 
claim to speak on behalf of God as well. Thus, Moses and Aaron opposed 
Egyptian magicians before the Pharaoh (the Septuagint uses oo@totat, 
påpuakor and éxaotóot, Exod 7:11, words that belong to the same semantic 
field as uyot), Micaiah opposed Zedekiah and other prophets before the king 
Jehoshaphat of Judah and Ahab of Israel (1 Kgs 22:1-28), and Jeremiah op- 
posed Hananiah in front of the priests, false prophets (LXX: pevdorpogntat), 
and people of Israel in the temple (Jer 33).° Prophets of God, when faced with 
attempts to oppose God's message, are required to respond fiercely and to pro- 
nounce divine punishment on the opponents. The Septuagintal wording of 
Paul's speech (all its words except for ġgôroúvpynua are found in the Septua- 
gint)? characterises him, in contrast to the pseudoprophet Elymas, as a true 
prophet of Israel.® 

Do other cultural backgrounds also play a role? Luke’s usage of the Homeric 
word Oc, used to describe the blindness that falls on Elymas, is noteworthy. 
Katherine Veach has proposed to read the encounter between Saul and Bar- 


to wear the military garland as Christian soldiers in the Roman army and who even criticized 
a Christian soldier for refusing to wear this garland in a ceremony and thereby creating trou- 
ble for his fellow-Christians (Tertullian, Cor. 1.4-5). Unlike Tertullian, Clement of Alexan- 
dria viewed the military as simply one of the occupations in which Christians can be active 
(Protr. 10.100; Paed. 2.118.2). For an overview of Christian participation in the Roman 
army until 337 CE, cf. Helgeland, *Army". 

66 Yaure sees an allusion to the dreamer prophets of Jeremiah 23, specifically to Shemaia 
"the dreamer" CRD, Jer 29:24): Cf. Yaure, “Elymas”, 306. “In fact, Paul vs. Elymas — 
although in itself a highly realistic and historical record — is in substance and in terminology 
an accurate and conscious reflex of the record of Jeremiah vs. the dreamer prophets.” Li- 
kewise Schreiber, Paulus, 34. 

67 Haenchen, Apostelgeschichte, 385. 

68 Cf. also van Eck, Handelingen, 280. 
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Jesus in light of Iliadic battle scenes, highlighting especially a number of par- 
allels with Iliad 5.95—296, where Diomedes meets opposition by a Trojan, re- 
sponds with a taunt and kills him with the help of Athena. Moreover, she sug- 
gests that Luke conflates two Homeric phrases: the phrase “darkness covered 
his eyes" (окотос 600€ к@Аллоєу), used for the death of a victim in a battle 
scene, and the use of dyAUc for a temporary blinding by the gods. The con- 
flation serves to adapt the motive of the Homeric battle scene to the contest 
between Saul and Bar-Jesus, where Bar-Jesus is not killed, but temporarily 
blinded.” For readers nurtured on the Ziad, the remarkable use of GyAUs may 
induce them to compare Paul to the Homeric heroes, providing a complemen- 
tary cultural script for the interpretation of this performance.’! Since Josephus 
applies the same idiom in his retelling of Elishah’s prayer for the blinding of 
the Syrians (2 Kgs 6:18), it is clear that the Homeric and prophetic script do 
not exclude each other. 


2.7. Function of This Portrait 


How does Luke depict the performance of Paul before the proconsul? 

The setting of Cyprus functions in Acts as a Jewish environment in foreign 
territory: it is the birth place of many Jewish disciples in Acts and has several 
synagogues, to which the preaching of Saul and Barnabas is confined until the 
proconsul summons them to speak to him. 

Paphos, as the provincial capital and residence of the proconsul (and thus 
connected in the narrative to Caesarea and, ultimately, Rome) highlights Paul’s 
encounter with the Roman authorities, which will continue as a common thread 
through Acts 13-28 until his expected meeting with the emperor at the end of 
the book. It echoes the residence of the lower-ranking Roman centurion Cor- 
nelius where Peter first experienced that God had opened the door of conver- 
sion for the Gentiles. 

Paul responds to the actions of two other characters: the Jew Bar-Jesus, who 
is characterised negatively as a deceiver, and the proconsul Sergius Paulus, 
who belongs to the highest stratum in the Roman hierarchy below the Emperor. 


69 Cf. Iliad 4.461, 4.503, 13.575, 14.519, 15.578, 16.316, 16.325, 20.393, 20.471 and 
21.181. 

70 Veach, “Debut”. 

7! Cf. a similar judgment by Hummel on Acts 27: “Hellenistisch gebildete Heiden bemer- 
ken darin eine Odysseus—Paulus—Typologie zugünsten des Letzteren, hellenistisch gebildete 
Juden sehen im glaubensgehorsamen Paulus die Jona-Gestalt des Ersten Testaments positiv 
überboten." Hummel, “Factum”, 52. It should be noted, however, that precisely “hellenis- 
tisch gebildete Juden" (italics mine) would also be able to appreciate the Odysseus-Paulus 


typology. 
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Paul’s performance itself, as presented by Luke, consists of a powerful, 
searching gaze, and a short speech, in which Paul uses Septuagintal language 
to expose Elymas as an enemy of God and to announce God’s punishment on 
him. 

Thus, Paul is presented as a prophet in continuity with the prophets of Scrip- 
ture, in contrast to Elymas, who stands in continuity with the false prophets of 
Scripture. The scriptural theme of the conflict between true and false prophets 
provides the script for Paul’s performance. Paul’s identity as a true prophet is 
confirmed by the blindness that falls on Elymas. The Septuagintal style of his 
performance testifies to his Jewish identity, but at the same time, the introduc- 
tion of his Latin name Paulus signals his Roman identity. He stands before the 
proconsul as a Jewish prophet, but not as one who is a stranger to the world of 
the proconsul - he shares his cognomen with Sergius. 

The performance demonstrates the authority of Paul's teaching and leads to 
a very positive audience response: the prudent Sergius Paulus believes and is 
deeply impressed by the teaching of the Lord. Thus, the narrative shows that 
Gentiles can come to faith without the need for Paul to abandon his Jewishness, 
nor for Sergius Paulus to abandon his Romanness and his public duties as pro- 
consul. 

In the larger narrative context, this performance of Paul opens a journey in 
which he enters increasingly Gentile space, where he experiences “that [God] 
opened the door of faith to the Gentiles" (Acts 14:27). Paul's powerful, pro- 
phetic response to the opposition of Elymas shows that the salvation of the 
Gentiles is a crucial part of the teaching of the Lord: if Jews seek to turn Gen- 
tiles away from believing, they are punished as opponents of the Spirit. At the 
same time, by presenting Saul/Paul as a prophet who speaks Septuagintal lan- 
guage, Luke highlights the fact that the salvation of the Gentiles is part of the 
ongoing history of God with Israel. Paul is not establishing a new cult, he acts 
as messenger of the God of Israel, in the footsteps of the ancient prophets. 
Finally, Paul's performance is depicted as capable of rendering a prudent pro- 
consul perplexed by the teaching of the Lord. Thus, it serves to show that the 
teaching of the Lord is not a superstition of simpleminded people, but a teach- 
ing that strikes highly distinguished Roman senators as convincing and trust- 
worthy. 


Chapter 3 


Performance in Pisidian Antioch (Acts 13:14—52) 


Immediately after the episode before Sergius Paulus on Cyprus, an episode in 
Pisidian Antioch depicts Paul’s performance in two Sabbath assemblies of 
Jews and God-fearing Gentiles, as well as a final gesture when he leaves the 
city. In this chapter, these three performances will be analysed according to the 
various aspects of performance outlined in chapter 1 ($1.2.5), preceded by a 
section on the narrative context and structure of this episode ($3.1). The chap- 
ter concludes with observations about the function of the portrait of these per- 
formances in the narrative. 


3.1. Narrative Context and Structure 


After the encounter with the proconsul of Cyprus, Paul takes the lead: no longer 
is Barnabas named first, but “Paul and his companions (ot лері IIa0A0v) 
boarded a ship from Paphos and came to Perge in Pamphylia" (Acts 13:13). 
Perge is only a place of transit: from here, they continue to Pisidian Antioch.! 
John leaves them and returns to Jerusalem. 

The episode in Pisidian Antioch is the focal point of Acts 13-14, the syna- 
gogue speech taking up most of the space of these chapters. The section is 
demarcated by the arrival in Antioch (Acts 13:14) and the departure for Ico- 
nium (Acts 13:51—52). The rather long episode is structured as follows: 


Acts 13:14—52: Text 


First Sabbath 
(14) Adtot dé GvgAOÓvrec G0 тїс Пёрүтс mapeyévovto eig Avtıöyeiav tiv ITiotótav, 
kal ELOEAHÖVTEG eic THV ovvoyoyrv TH iuépa. тфу coapfáov ékáOuoav. (15) uevà бё 
Trjv AVAYVWOLV TOD vóuov kai TOV IPOPNTWV 

[setting] 


! On the voyage from Paphos to Perge, and why Paul travels via Attalia on the return 
journey to Antioch (Acts 14:25), cf. Campbell, *Pamphylia". On the route from Perge to 
Antioch, cf. Wilson, “Route”. Wilson opts for the Western route (along the Via Sebaste) for 
the journey to Antioch, adding that Paul may have taken the more direct route along the 
Cestus river on his return journey. 
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ёлёотєА@у OL APXLOVVAYWYOL TOS AUTOUG Аёүоутєс* йудрес AÖEAPOL, EL tis EOTLV 
Ev VULV Aóyoc MAPAKATOEWS IPOS TOV абу, AEYETE. 
[introduction of other characters] 


(16) Avaotüc 5& Mados Kal Kataceloas tfj ур euteve Avöpes Topankttau [...] 
uiv. [central performance] 


(42) 'E£tóvtov бё abtOv zapskóAovv eic TO UETAED oófatov Malnava adTots và 
Ojuata avo. [audience response] 


(43) AvBelong бё тїс ovvaywyfic YKoAoVOnoav morroi TOV 'Iovóatov Kal TOV 
oepouévov TPOONAUVTWV và Mavro kal TH Bapvaßd, оїтиуєс ztpooAaAo0vrec AVTOTS 
ёле оу avdtovs ztpoouévew тїй Х@рьть tod Oeod. 

[connecting narrative] 


Second Sabbath 
(44) Тф бё épyouévo ooffáto [temporal setting] 


oyeðòv mca N лӧлс ооу AKkodocı TOV Aóyov TOD kvpiov. (45) LÖÖVTEG дё ol 
Tovdatot тос óxAovc ёллђоетосу ErAov Kal Avteieyov тоїс vx | - / тоф | ITaóAov 
| XaXovuévotc / Aeyouévorc | 3А@офтцо®утєс. [introduction of other characters] 


(46) noppnoLaoduevol te 6 Maios kot 6 Bapvoßäg єїлоу• uiv [...] үйс. 
[central performance] 


(48) Ако?оута бё tà EOvn ëčyarpov kal ёёбЕсбоу тоу Aóyov TOD Kueiov Kal 
&x(otevoav Soot NOAV TETAYUEVOL eic Сођу atwviove 
[audience response] 


(49) duemeépeto ӧё 6 Adyos то? kvpiov | dv’ / kað’ | GANS тйс хорос. (50) oi бё 
"Iovóatou лоротрууау TAS oefouévac YUVATKAS TAS evoynuovac кої TOUS MPWTOUSG 
тїс лӧлеос Kal ёлүүғрау ölwyuov ёлі тоу IIa0Aov koi BapvaBav Kai é£éBaXov 
avtovs дло TOV оріоу AVTOV. [connecting narrative] 


Last Act 
(51) oi 8& EkTLVAEGUEVOL TOV KOVLOOTOV тоу лофу ёл? о®тозс r]AOov eic "Ikóviov, 
[last performance] 


(52) | ot te / of дё | патта) ёллпробуто xapàc Kal луєъџатос å&yiov. 
[concluding statement] 


The outline shows that the pericope centres on two performances: a synagogue 
speech on the first Sabbath, and a response to opposition on the second Sab- 
bath.” Both are presented according to the pattern outlined in $1.2.5. 


? Thus, as Koet notes, the speech *is only one element of the interaction between the 
disciples and their audiences in Antioch." Koet, Studies, 97. 
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First, the text provides a spatiotemporal setting for the performance (§3.2): 
in Pisidian Antioch, during Sabbath, in the synagogue, after the reading of the 
Law and the Prophets (Acts 13:14—15) and “оп the next Sabbath” (Acts 13:44). 
Then, other characters are introduced (§3.3 and §3.6): for the first performance, 
ol àpytiovvévoyotr, who convey an invitation to Paul and Barnabas to speak 
to the people (Acts 13:15). For the second performance, Luke introduces “the 
entire city”, which assembles to hear the word of the Lord, whereas “the Jews” 
are filled with zeal, speak against what is said by Paul and slander it (Acts 
13:44—45). The actual performances ($3.4 and $3.7) consist of a standing pose, 
a waving gesture, and a speech (Acts 13:16-41), as well as an act of frank 
speaking (Acts 13:46-47). Then, Luke notes the response of the characters to 
the performance ($3.5 and $3.8), in the first instance by mentioning the invita- 
tion of Paul and Barnabas to speak on the next Sabbath (Acts 13:42), in the 
second instance by noticing joy and faith among the Gentiles. Finally, a last 
act of Paul and Barnabas is recorded as they depart to Iconium and a summary 
statement about the disciples concludes the episode ($3.9—1 1). Small narratives 
about the Jews and God-fearers who follow Paul and Barnabas (13:43), and 
about the spread of the word and the inciting of persecution by the Jews (13:49— 
50), connect the three scenes of the episode.? My analysis ends with a discus- 
sion of the script ($3.12) and a conclusion about the function of this episode in 
the larger narrative ($3.13). 


3.2. Setting: Place and Location 


Both performances share their setting in Pisidian Antioch, on a Sabbath. The 
first performance is situated more specifically in a synagogue, and after the 
reading of the Law and the prophets. As for the second performance, the text 
notes that *the whole city gathered to hear Paul speak"; since Paul's speaking 
is done at the request of the synagogue leaders to speak again on the next Sab- 
bath, it is implied that the second performance takes place in a Jewish Sabbath 
assembly as well, although the text is silent about the location of this gathering. 
Below, I will discuss the significance of this spatial setting for the depiction of 
Paul's performance. 


3.2.1. Pisidian Antioch 


The narrative of Acts suggests a significant difference between the locations 
of Cyprus and Pisidian Antioch. In contrast to Cyprus, which is populated in 
Acts mostly by Jewish disciples of Jesus, where the Cypriot Jew Barnabas takes 


3 On the distinction between “episode” and “scene”, cf. above, $1.3.2. Cf. also Roloff, 
"Paulus-Darstellung", 201, who uses the term “Szenenfolge” for Acts 13:13-52. 
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Saul along with him to preach in synagogues, Antioch is uncharted territory 
where Paul takes the lead. It is in line with this contrast that John’s Latin name 
Mark is omitted here, when Luke mentions his return from Perge back to Jeru- 
salem (Acts 13:13), although this can also be explained as an incidental case 
of stylistic variation.* 

Luke takes care to provide the names of the regions with the names of the 
towns: Perge is qualified as “of Pamphylia" and Antioch is labelled as “Pisid- 
ian"? Although Strabo describes Antioch as belonging to Phrygia and being 
called “Antioch near Pisidia",? Pliny the Elder, closer to the time of Luke, as- 
signs “colonia Caesarea, also called Antioch" to the Pisidians (Natural History 
5.24). Anyhow, by associating Antioch with Pisidia, not with Phrygia, Luke 
situates it between Pamphylia, which borders Pisidia on the South, and Lycao- 
nia, which lies to the east of Pisidia (see also Acts 14:24), and postpones a 
northward journey to “the Phrygian and Galatian region" to Acts 16:6.’ 

Clare Rothschild has argued that Antioch, as a Roman colony, functions in 
the narrative as a “little Rome", that forms an inclusio with “big Rome" at the 
end of the book of Acts.’ Others have pointed to a connection between Antioch 
and Paphos on the basis of epigraphic evidence for Sergii Paulli in Antioch.’ 
However, the narrative of Acts does not draw attention to either of these con- 
nections, and of all the Roman colonies visited by Paul in the book of Acts 
(Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, Troas, Corinth), only Philippi is explicitly termed 
(using a Latin loanword) a KoAwvia (Acts 16:12), which suggests that only 
that city’s status as a colonia is relevant to the narrative of Acts.!° 


^ Cf. Acts 12:12, 25; 15:37 (“John Mark”); and 15:39 (“Mark”). According to Col 4:10, 
Mark was a nephew of Barnabas. This is not stated in the text of Acts, but it fits his role as 
someone who accompanies Barnabas. 

5 The adjective ITvotótav has the same meaning as the variant reading тйс ITvotó(ac. 

6 Strabo, Geography 12.8.14. Translation Roller, Geography, 551. 

7 The Majority Text reads trjv Ppvylav kai vv ГаАатьктү\у yooay, “Phrygia and the 
Galatian region". The ECM, based on all early manuscripts, reads tiv Ppvytav кої rahatı- 
кђу хорау, “the Phrygian and Galatian region". According to van Bruggen, Paulus, 66, 
Paul travelled first through Phrygia, and then wandered through Galatia, an interpretation 
that is more plausible on the reading of the Majority Text than on the reading of the earlier 
manuscripts, which speak of one region that is loosely defined as “Phrygian and Galatian". 
According to Rothschild, Luke has constructed the mission to Antioch, Iconium and Lystra 
to provide foundation stories for the churches addressed in Paul's letters to the Galatians, 
Rothschild, “Pisidian Antioch". However, Breytenbach, Paulus und Barnabas, provides am- 
ple evidence that makes it unlikely that the entire missionary journey of Acts 13-14 is fic- 
tional. 

8 Rothschild, “Pisidian Antioch", 346-48. 

? As first suggested by Mitchell, Anatolia, 2:7. Cf. also Gill, “Christianity”, 75—77; Brey- 
tenbach and Zimmermann, Lycaonia, 62. 

10 Cf. Brélaz, “Center”. 
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Instead, stripped of all local specifics, Antioch becomes a stereotypical 
Gentile city with a Jewish synagogue,'* eminently suitable as a setting for the 
first performance of Paul as messenger of God on territory that has not yet been 
reached by the Gospel. 


3.2.2. Sitting in the Synagogue 


In Luke’s narrative, Paul and Barnabas head straight for the synagogue after 
they arrived in Antioch. “They arrived in Pisidian Antioch, and having gone 
into the synagogue on the day of the Sabbath, they sat down” (Acts 13:14). 
Thus, the synagogue is singled out as the venue for Paul’s performance here, 
and it is the only feature of Antioch that Luke deems relevant to his narrative. 

In Acts, the teaching of Paul is situated from the outset in the synagogues. 
After his arrival in Damascus, having seen Jesus on the way, he “immediately 
proclaimed Jesus in the synagogues, that he is the son of God” (9:20). From 
then onwards, the synagogue is the primary context of Paul’s activity in the 
diaspora (Acts 13:5; 13:14; 14:1; 17:1,10,17; 18:4,19; 19:8).? 

The significance of the synagogue as venue for Paul's performance is that 
the Jewish diaspora communities gather in it to hear the Law and the Prophets 
being read on Sabbath (cf. Acts 15:21). In the diaspora, in contrast to the Gal- 
ilean and Judean setting of Luke's Gospel, the synagogues are often referred 
to as “the synagogues of the Jews" (13:5; 14:1; 17:10), also translatable as “the 
gatherings of the Jews". In Acts 13:14, the language of “entering” 
(eio£pyoua) can apply both to a building and to a gathering, whereas in 13:43, 
it unequivocally denotes a gathering. Only in Acts 18:7 and in Luke 7:5 does 


П I took this observation from Rothschild, *Pisidian Antioch", 342-43. She takes this to 
suggest “that the author had no information about Paul's visit to this city." However, this 
does not follow necessarily from the lack of detail; I suggest that Luke leaves out any details 
he may have known about Antioch or about Paul's stay there in order to give his performance 
exemplaric character for any urban centre of the Roman empire outside of Israel. In general, 
though, Luke seems less informed about the interior of Asia Minor than about the coastal 
cities (Bechard, Paul, 345—52). Marguerat confirms that the episode in Antioch functions as 
"un stéréotype de la mission paulinienne" (Marguerat, Actes, 2:38). Likewise Pervo, Acts, 
344. 

? According to Walter Ameling, there was no significant city in Asia Minor without a 
Jewish community; Jewish presence concentrated in the regions of Lydia, Phrygia and Caria. 
Ameling, “Gemeinden”, 31. 

? Cf. also Acts 18:26 (about Apollos) and Acts 24:12: Paul denies having spoken in the 
synagogues of Jerusalem. 

^ Cf. also Kloppenborg, Associations, 28. According to Kloppenborg, the “assemblies” 
(synagogues) of Jews can be regarded as instances of diasporic associations, associations 
formed around a shared ethnic identity. 

? [n 1 Cor 14:23, it is used for unbelievers who enter the gathering of “the whole church". 
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it unambiguously denote a building.!ó In general, the size and financial re- 
sources of a Jewish diaspora community would have determined whether it 
gathered in a house of a patron, in a building specifically designed for these 
gatherings (as in Ostia), or elsewhere." When I use the term “synagogue” in 
the following discussion, it does not imply a decision either way. 

The synagogues “of the Jews" are not restricted to Jews. They are also open 
for “those who fear God" or “Greeks” (`ЕЛЛАлуєс) who are explicitly addressed 
by Paul (Acts 13:16, 26; 14:1; 17:17; 18:4). The identity of these God-fearers 
is disputed.? In Acts 13:16, “those who fear God", (ої qopovuevor TOV 0góv) 
as distinct from "Israelite men", must refer to non-Jewish people who attended 
the synagogue because they "feared" the God of Israel. In Acts, the boundary 
between “God-fearers” and “proselytes” is unsharp: TOOONHAVTOS is used in 
Acts 13:43 in contrast to "Jews" to denote a non-descript group of ethnically 
Greek visitors to the synagogue.'? Thus, Luke follows the Septuagint, which 
uses ITPOONAUTOG to refer to strangers who live among the people of Israel.”° 
Luke distinguishes only between Jews (“sons of the offspring of Abraham", 
Acts 13:26: those who belong to the £0voc of Judea, with Jerusalem as their 
mother city, living either in their homeland or in communities in the dias- 
pora)?! and non-Jews or Greeks, some of whom honour God and are then var- 


16 Cf. Claussen, “Meeting”, 151—52. In Josephus, the term is likewise ambiguous (A.J. 
19.300, 305; B.J. 2.289; 7.55). Cf. also Catto, Synagogue. One of the inscriptions found in 
Berenice, dated to the second year of Nero, uses ovvaywyr first for the congregation or 
assembly of “the Jews in Berenice", and then for the building itself (when it mentions those 
who contributed to the repair of the ovvaywyń). Text: SEG 17.823. Cf. Catto, 81-82. 

17 Cf. Claussen, “Meeting”. 

18 Cf. Feldman, Jew and Gentile, 342-82; Levinskaya, Diaspora, 120-26. 

19 Not only the boundary between “proselytes” and “God-fearers”, but also the boundary 
between “proselytes” and “Jews” is blurred in Acts. In Acts 2:11, “Jews and proselytes” are 
distinguished, but both are included under the general heading of “Jews, pious men from 
every nation of those under the heaven” (Acts 2:5). Cf. further Witherington III, Acts, 341— 
43. Ferguson, Backgrounds, 546. On Jews as ethnos in Acts, cf. also Barreto, Ethnic Nego- 
tiations; Stroup, Christians. 

2 E.g. Lev 24:22. Although this text stipulates that one law holds for the people of Israel 
and for strangers, Philo concedes that circumcision is not necessary for proselytes, because 
they circumcise their hearts (Philo, QE 2.2. Cf. Watson, Paul, 75—77). Barrett recognizes 
that proselytes and God-fearers are not distinguished clearly from each other in Acts, but 
concludes from this that the God-fearers referred to are, in fact, (circumcised) proselytes. 
An important part of his argument is that there was “а great gulf between Jews and proselytes 
on the one hand and, on the other, the rest of mankind". Barrett, Acts, 2:630. This gulf is not 
evident in Acts, however, where “proselytes” can alternate with “Greeks” (Acts 14:1) as a 
reference to non-Jewish attenders of the synagogue. 

?! For recent discussion about the term 'Iovóo'ttoc, cf. Miller, “Ethnicity”; Le Donne, 
“Complicating”; Eckhardt, “Кот und die Juden"; Tomson, “Names”. 
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iously designated as “those who fear God”, “proselytes” or “God-fearing pros- 
elytes".? The phrase “those who fear God” recalls Acts 10:35, where it is said 
that “in every nation, those who fear God and work righteousness are accepted 
by him.” 

As spatial settings for Paul’s teaching, the synagogues invite comparison 
with Jesus’ teaching in synagogues (Luke 4:15; 4:44; 13:10), particularly with 
his programmatic address to the people in the synagogue of Nazareth (Luke 
4:20—27). In Nazareth, Jesus’ performance resulted in his expulsion from the 
city. Indeed, the synagogues figure as a potential context of punishment and 
persecution elsewhere in Luke and Acts (Luke 12:11; 21:12; Acts 9:2; 22:19; 
26:11). 

Finally, the synagogue functions in Luke's Gospel as a place of public dis- 
play: Jesus reproaches the Pharisees, “who love the seats of honour in the syn- 
agogues and the greetings on the marketplaces" (11:43) and he warns his dis- 
ciples to be on their guard against “the scribes, who are eager to walk in robes 
and love the greetings on the marketplaces and the seats of honour in the syn- 
agogues and the couches of honour in the meals" (20:46): the synagogues are 
mentioned together with the markets and the meals as places where honour and 
social status are displayed. 

Paul and Barnabas “sat down" in the synagogue (Acts 13:14). Seating ar- 
rangements in synagogues are noted by Philo, and archaeological evidence 
confirms that first-century synagogue buildings had seats or benches along 
three or four of its sides, focussed on the centre of the hall where the Scriptures 
were read and speeches delivered.” Given the importance of seating arrange- 
ments in the ancient world, it is well possible that non-Jewish attenders of the 
synagogue had to stand in the back of the synagogue.?6 A third- (or fifth?)- 
century inscription found in Aphrodisias provides a list of donors, probably 
arranged according to status, listing first the names of sixty-eight Jews, then of 


2 Cf. Feldman, Jew and Gentile, 342-82. 

23 Cf. also Philo, Praem. 152, where he states that it is virtue, not birth, that counts for 
God. 

24 Philo, Hyp. 7.12-13. 

?5 Cf. Levine, Synagogue, 337-41. 

26 There is no evidence for partitions and balconies in ancient synagogues, which would 
separate men from women, or Jews from non-Jews (Levine, 341, 502—5), but status clearly 
determined who sat or stood where in the synagogues. According to Philo, the older men sat 
on the benches, and the younger sat before them at their feet; Philo, Hyp. 7.12-13. A fasci- 
nating third-century inscription from Phocaea (по. 738 in Frey, Corpus Inscriptionum Iudai- 
carum, 2:8) honours "Tation, daughter of Straton, son of Empedon" with a golden crown 
and with mpoedpta, the privilege of sitting on the front seats (cf. LSJ s.v. mooedpia). Alt- 
hough Trebilco assumes that Tation is a Jewish woman, the fact that she is said to have gifted 
the house and enclosed courtyard to “the Jews” may suggest that she is a prominent non— 
Jewish woman sympathizing with Judaism. Trebilco, Communities, 110. See also Kloppen- 
borg, Associations, 28. 
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three proselytes (here in the meaning of full converts) and then of fifty-four 
God-fearers (Oeooefetc), the first nine of which are city councillors 
(BovAevtat), which suggests that the status of Gentile attenders of the syna- 
gogue, even if they had important functions in the polis, was considered infe- 
rior to that of Jews.” If this is presupposed by the account of Acts, Paul's 
"turning to the Gentiles" (Acts 13:46) may have involved a physical gesture 
towards those in the back. However, the lack of contemporary evidence makes 
it impossible to be certain about this. At least, “Ше Gentiles" to which Paul 
"turns" should not be envisaged only outside the synagogue: Acts 13:48 says 
explicitly that *when the Gentiles heard this, they rejoiced." 


3.2.3. Reading Law and Prophets on Sabbath 


The narrative further situates the performance in Antioch by indicating the day 
(“оп the day of the Sabbath") and the time (“after the reading of the Law and 
the Prophets"). The reading of the Law and the Prophets on Sabbath is the 
primary reason Jews and Greeks come to the synagogue, according to Luke. 
This is presented as an ancient custom: Acts 15:21 seems to imply that it was 
instigated by Moses himself, a view also attested by Josephus and Philo.”® The 
statement on the proclamation of *Moses" (i.e., the Law) in Acts 15:21 is com- 
plemented by the phrase in Paul's speech here in Pisidian Antioch, when he 
speaks of the “sayings of the prophets which are read on each Sabbath” (Acts 
13:27). 

Situating Paul’s performance after the reading of the Law and the Prophets 
characterises Paul as a teacher of Israel whose message is based on the Scrip- 
tures, as Luke repeatedly emphasises.” External evidence for the proceedings 
of a synagogue gathering and the place of speeches in them is scant for the first 
century CE and does not present a homogeneous picture. Philo's Hypothetica 
suggests a running commentary on the Law by the same priest or elder who has 
read the text, which resembles to some extent Philo's own commentaries, the 
Targumim and the proem homilies of the rabbinic midrashim.?? His Special 
Laws, however, depict a school gathering where one of the most experienced 
stands up to admonish his seated audience to virtue.?! An Armenian translation 


27 Cf. Trebilco, Communities, 153. The date is contested: Angelos Chaniotis provides а 
thorough study with arguments for fifth-century dating in Chaniotis, “Aphrodisias”. Cf. also 
Rajak, “Diaspora”, 158). 

8 Cf. Josephus, C. Ap. 2.175; Philo, Нур. 7.12. 

29 Acts 17:2, 11; 18:24, 28 (on Apollos); 28:23. The explicit reference to the “Prophets” 
is in line with an emphasis on the Prophets as key to the interpretation of Scripture through- 
out Luke and Acts, as shown by Koet, “Prophets”. 

30 Philo, Hyp. 7.12-13. Several scholars have suggested that synagogue preaching devel- 
oped out of the Targum. Cf. (with further bibliography) Stewart-Sykes, Prophecy, 57. 

3! Philo, Spec. 2.61—62. 
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preserves two biographical encomia (festive speeches) on Jonah and Samson, 
that derive lessons from their lives for the audience and seem to be have been 
delivered in synagogues. These speeches do not provide running commentary 
on the text, but a free retelling of the narrative.? There may have been much 
regional variation. Safrai notes that it is doubtful whether synagogues provided 
a sermon every Sabbath.** Hence, Luke’s depiction of the synagogue meeting 
is best interpreted without prior assumptions about the Sabbath gatherings of 
Jews in the diaspora in the first century CE.*4 

The synagogue as context of the proclamation of the Gospel functions to 
highlight the coherence of Paul’s message with the Scriptures of Israel and thus 
undermines the charge that Christians constitute a new superstitio, as Daniel 
Marguerat has pointed out.” The Gospel is proclaimed from the midst of the 
assembly of Israel,’ where both Jews and Gentiles gather to hear it. 

A final detail is that the "reading of the Law and the Prophets" is presented 
as a single event, which is followed by the invitation of Paul and Barnabas to 
speak a “word of exhortation to the people". Safrai has argued that the reading 
of the Law and the Prophets is shorthand for a liturgy that includes the recita- 
tion of prayers and that the sermon is "not really part of the synagogue ser- 
vice".?" He reminds us of the importance not to interpret Paul's speech anach- 
ronistically as an integral part of the liturgy. However, to conclude that the 
sermon is not really part of the service makes equally anachronistic assump- 
tions about what a service actually was. The text speaks of a "gathering" 
(ovvaywyrn), which is dissolved only after Paul has delivered his speech and 
has been asked to speak again on the next Sabbath (13:43). 


3.3. Setting First Performance: Persons 


Paul's first performance in Antioch is a response to a request by the 
d oyxtovváyoyot, the “synagogue leaders".?? The term is an honorific title that 


32 Siegert, Predigten, 1:6. Cf. also Siegert, Einleitung, 323-29. 

33 Safrai, “Synagogue”, 932-33. 

34 For a comparison between the speeches in Acts with the available evidence for syna- 
gogue sermons, cf. Bowker, “Speeches”. 

35 Marguerat, “Torah”, 64-65. 

36 Cf. Wasserberg, Mitte. 

37 “The reading from the Prophets was therefore a sort of conclusion and the signal for 
the dismissal of the congregation.” Safrai, "Synagogue", 932. 

38 In 13:43, the connection with AvBetong implies that here, ovvaywyy must refer to the 
gathering (the original meaning of the Greek) rather than the building. 

39 Rajak argues persuasively that the term is a compound of äpyxı- and ovvaywyds (“con- 
vener”, a title known in the pagan cult associations as well) rather than being derived from 
ovvayayn, suggesting “chief convener” as translation. However, Luke’s use of бошу тїс 
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appears on many Jewish inscriptions, and its holders functioned as benefactors 
and patrons.? Luke uses the term to refer to the representatives of the local 
Jewish community, resembling the “rulers” (Goyovtes) of Acts 14:5 and “the 
prominent men (лоотолс) of the Jews” mentioned in Acts 28:17. Their invi- 
tation of Paul and Barnabas to address the people characterises the synagogue 
rulers as positively inclined towards them. Some synagogue leaders in Luke’s 
Gospel and in Acts believe (Jairus in Luke 8:41—49; Crispus in Acts 18:8), and 
the prominent Jews of Rome show a willingness to hear Paul’s thoughts that 
resembles the attitude of the synagogue leaders in Pisidian Antioch (28:22).*! 

The invitation of these local Jewish authorities to Paul and Barnabas to ad- 
dress the people reflects positively on Paul’s status in this episode. It is note- 
worthy that in the book of Acts, only Paul and Apollos are said to have been 
speaking in synagogues. Although there were no formal requirements for 
preachers, Philo states that the explanation of the text is done by “опе of those 
most experienced (т\с TMV EUTTELPOTATWV)”,* and elsewhere that the reading 
and explanation of the laws was done by “someone present of the priests or one 
of the elders/old men (тфу iepéov 8ё tic 6 TAOMV ў TAV yepóvtæv eic)". 
Thus, the invitation of Paul to speak a word of exhortation to the people may 
reflect a recognition of his expertise in the Law.“ 


3.4. First Performance: Synagogue Speech 


3.4.1. Standing Up 


Luke presents synagogue speeches as delivered either seated (Luke 4:20) or 
standing, as here in Acts.? An important factor may have been the size of the 


ovvaywyfis as equivalent term (Luke 8:41) suggests that Luke interprets the term as “leader 
of the synagogue/assembly". Rajak and Noy, “Archisynagogoi”, 409. 

40 Ameling, “Gemeinden”, 39; Rajak and Noy, “Archisynagogoi”. 

^! Other synagogue leaders are presented as less positive towards the Gospel (Luke 13:14; 
Acts 18:17). In Acts 14:5, the Gentiles and the Jews concur *with their leaders" to stone Paul 
and Barnabas. 

? Philo, Spec. 2.62. 

43 Philo, Hyp. 7.13: “Someone present of the priests, or one of the elders/old men, reads 
the holy laws to them and explains them one by one until about the late afternoon.” Tv 
iepécv õé tis 6 xapóv Й TOV yepóvtov eic AvayıvWokEL тос ієро?с vóuovc ол)тоїс 
Kal kað’ Exaotov EENYELTaL UEXPL oyeðòv delAng Owtac. See also b. Taanith 16a (an elder, 
a sage, or some distinguished person); cf. Safrai, “Synagogue”, 932. 

^ Apollos, likewise, could qualify for a synagogue speech, being an Alexandrian Jew, a 
learned man, powerful in the Scriptures (Acts 18:24). 

5 Cf. also Philo, Spec. 2.62, where it is said that the teacher in the synagogue stands up 
to teach. Lee Levine opines that ^we may simply have two alternate practices with no geo- 
graphical or chronological implications." Levine, Synagogue, 158. 
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community gathered in the synagogue.* Jesus’ seated posture in the synagogue 
of the small village of Nazareth (Luke 4:20) conveys a sense of intimacy, 
whereas when Paul stands to speak in the synagogue of Pisidian Antioch, it 
invites the reader to envisage a larger audience and a more public setting 
(which corresponds with the need to quiet the audience by motioning with his 
hands).*’ Indeed, first-century Sabbath gatherings varied from meetings in 
houses? to meetings in large halls, such as the monumental Ostia synagogue, 
which (in its earliest, first-century phase) had a hall of 15 by 12,5 metres, with 
benches along the sides for sitting and a raised platform for addressing the au- 
dience.? Archaeological or epigraphic evidence of a synagogue in Pisidian An- 
tioch has not (yet) been found, but Luke’s depiction invites the reader to imag- 
ine a setting similar to that in Ostia.^? 

Standing up in order to deliver a speech is mentioned in the book of Acts in 
1:15; 2:14; 5:34; 11:28; 13:16 (in combination with a hand gesture); 15:7; 
17:22; 21:40 and 27:21. To stand up is a natural means of “turn-taking” in an 
assembly with several potential speakers and functions as such when Peter 
takes the word among the disciples seated in the “house” in Jerusalem (Acts 
1:15 and 2:14)?! or among the apostles and elders convened in Acts 15 (Acts 
15:7).? It should be noted, however, that it is not the customary posture for 
teaching in antiquity. The two basic forms of teaching (both by philosophers 
and rabbis) are a teacher sitting and disciples sitting around him (either in his 
house or in public space), or a teacher strolling with disciples.? Both forms 
can be found in relation to Jesus’ teaching activity throughout the Gospels 


46 Hezser explains the custom of both philosophers and rabbis to teach while sitting as 
most suitable to “relatively intimate meetings between a rabbi and a relatively small number 
of students, mostly conducted in private, away from the public’s eye.” Hezser, Body Lan- 
guage, 94. 

47 Cf. Acts 1:15, where Peter stands up to speak to a group of about 120 persons. 

48 On these, cf. Claussen, “Meeting”. 

^ Cf. Runesson, “Synagogue”, 52, 80. Runesson counters the later date advanced by Mi- 
chael White. 

? Levine writes about post-70 synagogues: “Sermons appear to have been delivered from 
а raised platform so the speaker could be seen more readily, as was the custom among pagan 
rhetors who spoke in a public setting.” Levine, Synagogue, 581. Cf. also Bregman, “Dar- 
shan”; Hirshman, “Preacher”; Weiss, “Actors”. 

5! On the “house” (oikoc) mentioned in Acts 2:2, cf. Adams, Meeting Places, 56-57. 

? Smith points out that “Homer already uses a formulaic description of sitting down and 
standing up to show a change in speaking turns", referring to Л. 1.68, 101; 2.76; 7.354, 365; 
Od. 2.224 (Smith, The Rhetoric of Interruption, 216). 

53 Both “sitting and expounding”, and “walking on the way" are frequently mentioned in 
rabbinic literature as well. Hezser comments: “Ву using these settings Palestinian rabbis 
presented their halakhic discussions as a particularly Jewish form of intellectual interaction 
resembling the disputes and teaching conducted in Graeco- Roman philosophical schools." 
Hezser, Body Language, 248—49. 
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(though Jesus is seldom portrayed sitting in the Gospel of Luke).?^ In contrast, 
references to disciples teaching while “sitting” are virtually absent from the 
book of Acts? In Acts 2:2, the disciples are said to have been “seated” 
(kaOrjuevot), but when Peter addressed this group of circa 120 persons, he 
stood up (1:15).°° A noticeable exception is Acts 16:13, where Paul sits down 
with the women at the riverside to speak with them on Sabbath (just as Jesus 
teaches sitting in the synagogue of Nazareth, Luke 4:20).°’ In the synagogue of 
Pisidian Antioch, however, Paul stands to give his synagogue speech, not as 
one who instructs his students, but as one who delivers a speech in a public 
assembly: in this case, a “word of exhortation to the people” (Acts 13:15, dis- 
cussion below in $3.4.3 sub a).°® 

Quintilian prefers speakers in public assemblies and courts to speak stand- 
ing, because a seated position inhibits a speaker in giving vehemence to his 
performance (impetus actionis esse non possunt).? The pose assumed by the 
speaker at the beginning of the speech should communicate self-confidence: 
“The stance should be upright, feet balanced and somewhat apart, or with the 
left foot very slightly in front; knees straight, but not strained; shoulders re- 
laxed, expression stern but not sad or blank or languid; arms slightly away from 
the side; left hand as described above [cf. Inst. 11.3.142]; right hand, when the 
time to begin approaches, slightly advanced beyond the fold of the toga, with 


a modest gesture [cf. 11.3.96], as though waiting for the moment to start”. 


54 Jesus is portrayed sitting (ka 9(Go / káOnuat) in Matt 5:1; Matt 13:1—2 // Mark 4:1 (not 
in Luke 8:4; but cf. Luke 5:1—3: Jesus stands preaching the word, but then goes into a boat 
to teach the crowd sitting); Matt 15:29 // John 6:3 (but not in Luke 9:10-11); Matt 24:3 // 
Mark 13:3 (but not in Luke 21:5); Mark 9:35; 12:41; John 8:2. In the synagogue of Nazareth, 
Jesus stands to read Scripture, but sits down to explain it (Luke 4:20). Teaching while 
strolling (zteputatéo) is mentioned in Matt 4:18; Mark 11:27; John 10:23. 

55 Acts 22:3 implies that Gamaliel is envisaged as teaching seated. 

56 Cf. Balch, “Church Sitting". 

57 The reference in Acts 16:13 is too concise to be certain. That the we-group “sat down” 
(ka (oo vrec) coheres with the reference to Paul's and Barnabas’ sitting in the synagogue of 
Antioch (13:14). From the statement “we spoke with the women gathered there" it cannot 
be deduced whether or not there were also men present in/at the ztpooeUy (the minyan rule 
dates from a much later period) and whether Paul delivered a speech or simply had a con- 
versation with some women. 

58 Cf. also Philo, Spec. 2.61-62, which presents the synagogues as schools of virtue in 
which people sit to listen to a speech delivered standing by “опе of the most experienced". 
(TLS TOV éuxeupotátov). 

59 Quintilian, Inst. 11.3.134. He observes that those who plead seated (as happened in 
minor court cases), still feel the urge to rise to their feet, sometimes doing so at the end of 
every sentence (Quintilian, /nst. 11.3.135). Cf. also Pliny the Younger, Ep. 2.19.3. 

60 Quintilian, Inst. 11.3.157—158 (Russell, LCL). 
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Thus, a standing posture coheres with a more vehement speech.°! Paul seeks 
to proclaim the word of God with rhetorical power in the midst of the assembly 
of Jews and God-fearing Greeks. 


3.4.2. Motioning with the Hand 


After having stood up, Paul commands the attention of the audience by mo- 
tioning with his hand. Luke explicitly mentions hand movements five times in 
the book of Acts: in 12:17 (Peter), 13:16 (Paul), 19:33 (Alexander), 21:40 
(Paul), 26:1 (Paul). In the last instance, it is said that Paul “stretched out his 
hand”, a well-known oratorical gesture that accompanies the beginning of a 
speech (éktelvas tiv yetoa, Acts 26:1); in all the other cases, the verb 
kataosiw is used with either the dative or accusative case of yelo. 

The expression KOTAOEL@ TH xeupt can be used for various movements of 
the hand, but is frequently used specifically for speakers using their hand to 
urge their audience to be silent, so that they can begin their speech.‘ Shiell 
rightly distinguishes this request for silence from the gesture that accompanies 
the beginning of a speech. It is questionable, however, whether it is possible to 
identify the request for silence with a particular hand gesture, such as the one 
found on a ninth-century illustration of Philotis silencing the crowd prior to the 
prologue of Terence's play Несуга. A similar (though not fully identical) 
gesture occurs on a sixth-century BCE Attic vase. Because other gestures found 
in the illustrations of the manuscripts of Terence's plays correspond to gestures 


61 Cf. also the angry rising up of parties in the Sanhedrin (Acts 23:9), which results in 
general OTGOLG, “standing up, uproar”. 

62 Cf. below, §6.4.2. 

63 Philo, Jos. 211: Joseph’s stewart waving his hands to urge Joseph’s brothers to stop 
from running away; Legat. 181: Gaius waving to the embassy from a distance as a benign 
sign of greeting; Polybius, Hist. 1.78.3: Naravas waving his hand to draw attention; Jose- 
phus, B.J. 2.21.8 (with ellipsis of тӯ ХЕ100), for gestures of supplication; Heliodorus, Aeth. 
9.7, signaling approval; Xenophon, Cyrop. 5.4.4, to beckon someone to come along; Jose- 
phus, A.J. 4.320: Moses urging the people to remain quiet while he ascends Mount Nebo 
(“Abaris”) to depart to heaven. 

64 Josephus, A.J. 8.275 (Josephus' retelling of 2 Chr 13:4); Vita Aesopi Westermanniana 
(rec. 2) 87; Acts Andr. 10; Heliodorus, Aeth. 10.7. Cf. also Lucan, Bell. Civ. 1.298: dextraque 
silentia iussit; Tacitus, Ann. 1.25: silentium manu poscens (mentioned in Barrett, Acts, 
1:586); the Armenian version of Ps.-Callisthenes, Vita Alex. 2.3 (142): Demosthenes silenc- 
ing the Athenian assembly by a sign of his hand (consulted in the English translation of 
Wolohojian, Romance, 79). 

65 Shiell, Reading Acts, 140-45. Referring to Aldrete, Gestures, 54-67. For the illustra- 
tion, see https://digi.vatlib.it/view/MSS Vat.lat.3868, page 66r. 
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mentioned by Quintilian, Shiell concludes that the gesture depicted for silenc- 
ing the crowd can also be traced back to the first century CE.66 However, there 
are some objections to this argument. First, the verb kataoseiw does not refer 
to placing the hand in a fixed position, but to waving or moving the hand up 
and down.” Second, artistic representations cannot depict motion and, there- 
fore, need their own iconographic conventions to represent gestures. In real- 
ity, it cannot be taken for granted that speakers would always use the same 
gesture to calm a crowd.” 

Concerning Acts 13:16, Shiell argues that Paul is given permission to speak 
and would, therefore, not need to silence the crowd. Shiell, therefore, interprets 
the phrase used here, KATA0ELOAG rfj x£upt, as referring to the same gesture as 
EKTELVAG TTV XElpa in 26:1. However, it is questionable whether the modest 
stretching out of the hand at the beginning of a speech can be the referent of 
the verb kataoelw, which signifies shaking or waving, as I have argued. In 
light of the usage of KaTaoEtods TH xeupt elsewhere in Acts and in other an- 
cient sources, the phrase is better interpreted as referring to a motioning of the 
hand that is used to silence the audience.” Moreover, the text does not say that 
Paul is given permission to speak (in contrast to Acts 26:1). Rather, it is said 
that the synagogue leaders sent word (AméotetAav) to Paul and Barnabas to 
speak a word to the people, if they had one. Paul has to take the floor himself. 

The gesture signals both here and in 21:40 Paul's being in control, his au- 
thority as a figure who captures the attention of the audience with a mere ges- 
ture. This becomes clear by contrast with 19:33, where Alexander's attempt to 
silence the crowd by the same motioning of his hand is ignored as the crowd 
continues to shout for two hours."! 


$6 Karl Sittl was skeptical about the value of the illustrations in the manuscripts of Terence 
for reconstructing first century practices and regarded them as typical products of the Caro- 
lingian Renaissance. Sittl, Gebdrden, 205. After Sittl, Jones and Morey argued that the il- 
lustrations derive from a fifth-century manuscript of a certain Calliopius (Jones and Morey, 
The Miniatures of the Manuscripts of Terence Prior to the 13th Century. I was unable to 
access this book). Although the illustrations of this manuscript could be copies of illustra- 
tions from Terentius’ own time, most scholars think that they are not. Cf. Aldrete, Gestures, 
55; Vince, Theatre, 69. 

67 Montanari et al., Dictionary, 1078, categorizes hand signals under the sense “to shake, 
wave” of the verb kataoetw. Cf. also Barrett: “the word may refer to many different kinds 
of movement or shaking, is often used of a (manual) signal, and is not infrequently an ora- 
tor's gesture". Barrett, Acts, 1:586. 

68 Cf. Korte, Body Language, 93. Korte refers to Cupchik, “Paintings”, 227-28. 

69 Notice the wide variety of gestures used by former US president Barack Obama in his 
attempt to silence a crowd in this video: https://youtu.be/xCJTXCWlxaQ. 

7 Cf. Zmijewski, Apostelgeschichte, 782. 

” For the importance of paying attention to unsuccessful performances in narratives, cf. 
Quiroga Puertas, Dynamics, 5. 
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3.4.3. Speech 


After standing up and motioning with his hand, Paul delivers his speech. The 
speech is characterised in the narrative by the synagogue leaders as “a word of 
exhortation to the people” (Acts 13:15) and by Paul and Barnabas as an act of 
evayyerıLEodaı (Acts 13:32) and of Katayy£ikeıv (Acts 13:38). After a dis- 
cussion of these characterizations, I will proceed to discuss rhetorical aspects 
of the speech as part of Paul’s performance.” 


a) Terms Used to Characterise the Speaking 
A Word of Exhortation 


“After the reading of the law and the prophets’, that is, after the central activity 
of the Sabbath gathering,” the synagogue leaders extent the invitation to Paul 
and Barnabas: “If you have a Aóyoc лораклоғос̧ to the people, speak it" 
(Acts 13:15). In the New Testament, the author of the epistle to the Hebrews 
refers to the letter as a “word of exhortation” (Aóyoc zxopakAnosoc, Heb 
13:22), and in Acts, the verb ztapakaAéo is used repeatedly for the exhortation 
of the disciples by apostles and prophets (Acts 11:23; 14:22; 15:32; 16:40; 
20:1, 2).”* This fits Luke's more general tendency of using the same words for 
teaching in synagogue gatherings and in gatherings of disciples (both audiences 
are also addressed as brothers"). Here, the exhortation that follows the read- 
ing from the Law and the Prophets suggests an exhortation to live according to 
the commandments of the Law (as reinforced by the Prophets) and corresponds 
with Philo's depiction of the synagogue as a school of virtue." Indeed, Paul's 
speech ends with an exhortation, when he warns his audience to watch out that 
the words of Habakkuk 1:5 will not apply to them. 

The term Aóyoc napakrıroewg may signal another meaning as well. 
IIapákAnote can be translated as “encouragement, exhortation"," but also as 
“appeal, request" or “comfort, consolation”.’® In the Gospel of Luke, it is said 
of Simeon that he was expecting the “consolation of Israel", that is, the re- 
demption of Israel by “the Lord's anointed one” (Luke 2:25-26). Since Paul is 


7 More extensive analyses of the speech are provided in Buss, Missionspredigt; Morgan- 
Wynne, Pisidian Antioch. 

73 Cf. above, §3.2.3. 

74 Cf. Rom 12:7, which lists napakıroıg as one of the gifts given to the body of Christ, 
after prophecy, ministry and teaching. 

75 Note especially duakéyouat + dative, which is used for synagogue contexts (17:2, 17; 
18:19) and for Paul’s speaking with the disciples in Troas (20:7). 

76 Cf. Philo, Spec. 2.61-62. 

™ Cf. McDonald, Kerygma, 39: “а$ ‘exhortation’ the word can denote both summons to 
decision and encouragement to persevere". 

78 Cf. BDAG, s.v. xta pákAnotc. 
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bringing them news of precisely this redemption, Luke may have intended a 
wordplay on the double meaning of the term xapóákAnotc. Paul's speech is 
truly a “word of zxtapákAnotc" in a sense of which the synagogue leaders were 
unaware when they invited Paul and Barnabas to speak it: it is the “word of 
this salvation" that has been dispatched to them (13:26). 


Bringing a Good Message 


Within the speech, Paul characterises the activity of himself and Barnabas us- 
ing two verbs in the first person plural. In verse 32, after having spoken of 
Jesus’ resurrection and appearance to those who accompanied him from Gali- 
lee to Jerusalem and who are now his witnesses to the people, he says: “Апа 
we bring you the good message concerning the promise made to the fathers, 
that God has fulfilled it for us, their? sons, when he raised Jesus." 

The LXX illustrates both the profane background of the verb £voyyeAM- 
touar in the activities of messengers who bring good news?? and its application 
to prophets and psalmists who bring good news on behalf of God.*! In the Gos- 
pel of Luke, Gabriel was sent to bring the good message of the birth of John 
and Jesus (Luke 1:19; 2:10). Jesus was sent to bring a good message to the 
poor, its contents being the imminent kingdom of God (e.g., Luke 4:18, cf. Isa 
61:1; Luke 16:16, cf. Isa 52:7). In Acts, the apostles bring the good message 
that Jesus is the Anointed One, a message that is based on their eyewitness 
testimony of his resurrection, which confirms the fulfillment of Scriptural 
promises in Jesus (Acts 5:42). The good message can be circumscribed as the 
“word of God", which identifies the sender of the message (Acts 8:4). In Acts, 
the content of this message is not only the “kingdom of God", but also “the 
Name of Jesus” (Acts 8:12). It is a good message of peace (cf. Nah 2:1) through 
Jesus the Anointed One, sent to the sons of Israel (Acts 10:36). However, it 1s 
not a message solely for the sons of Israel, because Jesus is Lord of all (Acts 
10:36; 11:20); therefore, Peter brings the message to Cornelius, and the disci- 
ples in Antioch bring it to the Greeks. 


79 A possessive pronoun is appropriate in the English translation regardless of whether 
QUTOYV is original or not (the ECM prints only futv, but this reading is not supported in any 
of the available manuscripts; the Tyndale Greek New Testament prints aùtôv utv, which 
has little support among the majuscules). Many early witnesses read “to our sons” (тоїс 
TEKVOLS иу, P’*, 01, 02, 03, 04, 05, 1409), which fits less well in the context but could 
precisely for that reason deserve preference as lectio difficilior. Barrett suggests that the 
single riiv is what Luke intended to write, but misspelled as fju@v, which was then changed 
to ОТОУ uîv. Barrett, Acts, 2:645. 

80 1 Sam 31:9 // 1 Chr 10:9; 2 Sam 1:20; 4:10; 18:19-20, 26, 31; 1 Kgs 1:42; Jer 20:15. 
Cf. also LSJ, s.v. evayyeAtlouoı. 

8! Ps 39:9; 67:12; 95:2; Isa 40:9; 52:7; 60:6; 61:1; Joel 3:5; Nah 2:1; cf. also Pss. Sol. 
11:1. 
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Thus, in the narrative of Luke and Acts, Paul and Barnabas stand in a long 
and notable tradition when they present themselves to the (Jewish and Greek) 
attenders of the synagogue in Pisidian Antioch as messengers of good news. 
Also in Acts 14:15, 16:10 and 17:18, this verb is used to describe Paul’s activ- 
ity. 

The pronounced Kai nueig buds relates the task of Раш and Barnabas to 
that of the apostles in Jerusalem: the apostles are now “Jesus’ witnesses to the 
people” [in Jerusalem] (Acts 13:31),? whereas Paul and Barnabas are bringing 
the good news to their audience in the synagogue, Jews and God-fearers living 
among the nations.? 


Announcing 


Another verb that relates to the activity of messengers is KatayYéAAW, which 
Paul uses in the passive in 13:38. Elsewhere in Acts, Paul uses this verb in first 
person active,°* and when Paul says here, “Let it therefore be known to you, 
brothers, that remission of sins through (ôt) him is (being) announced 
(KATOYYEAAETOL, present tense) to you”, it is implied that Paul is the one who 
announces the remission to his audience. The announcement of remission is 
"through him" in the sense that Jesus enables the remission, not in the sense 
that Jesus is the one who announces it, as Paul continues to explain: “From all 
the things from which you could not be justified through the law of Moses, 
everyone who believes in him will be justified" (Acts 13:38).9 


Conclusion 


The verbs used to characterise the speech act present the speech as a message. 
Paul is asked to speak a “word of exhortation to the people", and in his speech 
he describes his message as a “good message", an “announcement of remis- 
sion". Thus, Paul is presented as a messenger who delivers this message on 
behalf of God. 


82 Note Acts 8:1: only the apostles stayed in Jerusalem. On the significance of this, cf. 
Fuller, Restoration, 267—69. 

83 Thus, a contrast is implied between the apostles and Paul and Barnabas, but Barrett 
rightly expresses caution about emphasizing this contrast too much. Barrett, Acts, 2:644. 

84 Cf. above, $2.2, and below, 85.4.1. 

85 The combination of óucatóco with dé is odd and may be a distinctly Pauline expres- 
sion (cf. Rom 6:7), created by analogy with “to free from sin” (£AevOepóo дло тйс å&uap- 
tiac, Rom 6:18, 22) or “to save from their sins" (ообо йло TOV åuaptiðv, Matt 1:21). 
Moreover, the preposition 616 may have been inspired by the preceding бфєо1с GUAPTLOV, 
although Öpeoıg normally governs a genitive because the preposition дло is already part of 
the compound noun. 
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b) Rhetorical Aspects 


Paul unfolds his message in a speech that is structured according to the con- 
ventions of Greco-Roman rhetoric, building up towards a climax in the con- 
cluding part of his speech, which makes for an effective and powerful perfor- 
mance. 

However, instead of the conventional exordium, the speech opens by a sim- 
ple cal to “hear” (AkoVoate), addressed to the “Israelite men and those [non- 
Israelites] who fear God”. The call to “hear” carries prophetic overtones. It is 
not how Greek orators typically address their audiences, but it is a regular fea- 
ture of the beginnings of speeches in the Septuagint, both in the historiograph- 
ical books and in the prophets.®° In a slightly different form, it is how Moses 
addressed the assembly of Israel on behalf of God in the shema: “Hear, Israel, 
our God is Lord, (only) one is Lord” (Deut 6:4, Akove, IopanA: kúpos ó Heög 
Tuv корос̧ eig ёотиу"), a text that was part of the daily morning prayer in 
the temple (m.Tamid 5.1) and may have been recited in communal prayer in 
synagogues.?" While virtually absent in the entire corpus of Josephus (which 
contains many speeches),®® the imperative “hear” occurs in five speeches in 
Acts: Acts 2:22; 7:2; 13:16; 15:13; 22:1. Thus, it can be counted as part of 
Luke's imitation of the style of the Septuagint,?? portraying Paul as addressing 
his audience just like Moses and the prophets. 

Following this address is a speech that can be divided in three sections, 
marked by the repetition of the vocative (vs. 26, йудрес Ader Gol etc.; vs. 38, 
Avöpes &óeAqo(t).?? These sections correspond roughly to the narratio, argu- 
mentatio and peroratio of a speech in conformity with Greco-Roman rhetorical 
conventions.?! The omission of an exordium expresses self-confidence: Paul 


86 As can be verified by a word search on dkoVoate in the LXX (performed in Bi- 
bleWorks). 

87 Cf. the discussion in Levine, Synagogue, 162-69. 

88 A search on dkoVjoaTte in the works of Josephus, which retell the entire biblical history 
and record many speeches, yields only one hit (Josephus, A.J. 6.88). 

8° Cf. Alexander, “Septuaginta”. 

°° Buss divides the speech in five sections: verses 16-23; 24-26; 27-31; 32-37; 38-41, 
based not only on the address, but also on the distribution of words (Wortverteilung) (Buss, 
Missionspredigt, 26-31). However, the more straightforward criterium of the address as 
structural marker, which yields a structure corresponding to the conventions of ancient rhet- 
oric, should be taken as primary, without excluding the possibility of further subdivision of 
the three sections. Ап extensive overview of proposals for the structure of the speech is 
provided by Morgan-Wynne, Pisidian Antioch, 62—68, who opts for the tripartite division 
based on the repetition of the address. Marguerat divides the speech in three (recognizing 
the correspondence with narratio, argumentatio/probatio and peroratio), but subdivides the 
second part on thematic grounds. Marguerat, Actes, 2:39. 

?! Likewise Pichler, Paulusrezeption, 124-32. “In Apg 13,16 entfällt das exordium" (p. 
124-125). Van Eck sees only in the peroratio of the speech a certain correspondence to the 
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does not bother to secure the goodwill of his audience, but after one authorita- 
tive “Hear!” immediately proceeds to the facts.” 


Narratio 


After the address, the first section narrates what God has done in the history of 
Israel. The subject of a long chain of aorists is “the God of this people Israel’, 
a way of speaking that appears to imply that Paul speaks to non-Israelites about 
the God of Israel. This God “elected our fathers", “exalted the people", “led 
them out", “nourished them", “allotted their land", and “gave them judges until 
the prophet Samuel”. Verse 21 contains a sudden subject change: “But they 
desired a king”. Paul proceeds again: “And God gave them Saul”, “having re- 
placed him, he raised David for them as king, about whom he testified: “I have 
found David, son of Jesse, a man to my heart, who will do all my desires." 

Then, Paul introduces Jesus. “From his seed, according to the promise, God 
raised for Israel a Saviour: Jesus." The reference to Israel forms an inclusion 
with verse 17. Thus, the first section of the speech (17—25) is a narrative chain 
of beneficial acts of God to Israel, and the raising of Jesus as the promised 
Davidic saviour is placed as the climactic act in this chain. Verses 24—25 con- 
clude the section by recalling the testimony of John, the herald of Jesus’ en- 
trance, who announced a baptism of repentance for all the people of Israel to 
prepare them for the arrival of their Saviour. By telling the story of God's acts 
for Israel, Paul situates Jesus squarely within the history of Israel, as the Sav- 
iour promised by the ancient prophets. 


classical model (van Eck, Handelingen, 284), and objects against attempts to apply the rhe- 
torical handbooks to the structure of the speeches in Acts on the grounds that the speeches 
are summaries of sermons and not full speeches delivered before a court (van Eck, 163-64). 
However, the instructions of teachers such as Quintilian do not constitute rigid schemes; 
they allow for flexibility. The tripartite division of the speech is clear from the repetition of 
the address, and the first part is clearly more narrative than the second, which is more argu- 
mentative. Hence, it is possible, in my view, to discern a narratio, an argumentatio and a 
peroratio in this speech, if one takes into account a certain flexibility in the use of these 
schemes in the creation of speeches for different contexts (i.e., for the Jewish assembly rather 
than the Roman court). 

?? Quintilian, Inst. 4.1.72 notes that the exordium can sometimes be omitted, when intro- 
ducing the case is superfluous. Aristotle, Rhet. 1415b22—23 is even more outspoken, noting 
that prooemia, designed to capture the goodwill of the audience, may be perceived as a way 
of avoiding the facts: "Introductions are popular with those whose case is weak, or looks 
weak; it pays them to dwell on anything rather than the actual facts of it” (LCL, Roberts). 
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As befits a narratio, its function is both to instruct and to persuade, and its 
presentation is straightforward, without immoderate use of rhetorical embel- 
lishment.?? 


Argumentatio 


The second section focuses on the role of Paul and Barnabas. The central claim 
is made at the beginning: “To us the message (AÓyoc) of this salvation has been 
dispatched" (verse 26). “This salvation (тїс octnotac vo tnc)" refers back 
to the owtfjoa ‘Inootv mentioned in verse 23. The saviour has arrived, and 
Paul and Barnabas have been entrusted to spread the news. The subsequent 
narrative, introduced by үйр, provides a further explanation of what happened 
between the arrival of Jesus and the activity of Paul and Barnabas in Antioch. 
Verse 27—29 speaks about what the inhabitants of Jerusalem and their leaders 
did, verse 30 creates a contrast by speaking of what God did, which explains 
why Paul and Barnabas can now be doing what they do (verse 32). The inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem and their leaders fulfilled the prophets by their judgment on 
Jesus, having not recognised him (ayvoroavtes, cf. Acts 3:17; 17:23, 30). 
They demanded from Pilate that their saviour be killed, just as their fathers 
demanded a king instead of Samuel (the recurrence of rjtroavto creates a link 
between verses 21 and 28, suggesting a narrative correlation between Samuel 
and Jesus, and between Saul and Pilate). Verse 29 emphasises once more that 
their actions fulfilled the Scriptures, when they took Jesus from the “рое”? 
and placed him in a tomb. 

As in the first section, God's benevolent acts are contrasted with the evil 
acts of the inhabitants of Jerusalem: God raised Jesus from the dead. The fol- 
lowing relative clause provides proof of this: he appeared to those who had 
accompanied him from Galilee to Jerusalem and who are now his witnesses to 


93 Quintilian, Inst. 4.2 summarizes and takes a position in various discussions about the 
nature and function of the narratio. Although his account has forensic speeches especially 
in view, most of it also applies to other types of speeches. 

94 The sentence is compact, but carefully crafted and rhetorically effective. Grammati- 
cally, ёлл\оооау is preceded by two participles: dyvorjoavteg, with the object то®тоу, 
and kpivavtes, with the object Tas фоубс TOV TOOMYTHV [KTA.]. The voices of the proph- 
ets also function as an object of the main verb ErtAnpwoav. Syntactically, this renders the 
translation "having not recognized him, and having judged the voices of the prophets which 
are read each Sabbath, they fulfilled them." Luke suggests that in judging Jesus, they were 
in fact judging the voices of the prophets, which they also fulfilled because the prophets had 
predicted the suffering that they inflicted on God's anointed one by judging him. Moreover, 
TAS фоубс ту лрофтүт@у can also be interpreted as second object of dyvorjoavtec: they 
were ignorant of the voices of the prophets, even though they were read each Sabbath! The 
whole sentence closely parallels Acts 3:17—18, where Peter addresses the inhabitants of Je- 
rusalem. 

95 EvAov, cf. Acts 5:30; 10:39; Gal 3:13, a subtle reference to Deut 21:20. 
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the people. Having told this, Paul can reiterate what he said in prolepsis in 
verse 26, that “we are bringing you the good message concerning the promise 
made to the fathers, that God has fulfilled it to us, their sons" (Acts 13:32-33). 

In this second section, Paul emphasises the fulfillment of the Scriptures. In 
verses 28-29, he merely states that what the inhabitants of Jerusalem did to 
Jesus fulfilled what was written about him, but verses 33-37 proceed to demon- 
strate this by actual quotations from the Psalms and from Isaiah, interpreting 
Psalm 16 along the same lines as Peter did in his speech on Pentecost.”° 

Thus, in the second section, the author skillfully interweaves narrative and 
argumentation, continuing the story where the first section ended (except for 
the prolepsis in verse 26) and also providing an argument on the basis of Scrip- 
ture that Jesus was indeed the promised Saviour — an argument that is rein- 
forced by the recurrence of patterns in the narrative. 


Peroratio 


The concluding section (verses 38-41) applies the preceding narrative in a di- 
rect appeal to the audience. Here, Paul refers both to the Law of Moses and to 
the Prophets, a reference that is particularly fitting in the context of the syna- 
gogue, where the Law and the Prophets have just been read (13:15). As for the 
Law, Paul announces that there is remission of sins through Jesus. These sins 
are specified as “all the things from which you could not be justified under the 
Law of Moses". In Acts 15:10-11, Peter elaborates on this: neither “our fa- 
thers” nor “we” (the Jewish apostles and elders present in the assembly) had 
been able to bear the yoke of the Law;”’ they are saved, just like the Gentiles, 
by the favour of the Lord Jesus. Through Jesus, there is “remission of sins” 
(APEOLS AUAOTLOV): God does not take previous sins into account for every- 
one who believes in Jesus.?* Thus, in an assembly where the Law of Moses is 
read, Paul brings a message of salvation that addresses the failure of the people 
of Israel to live according to the Law.?? 

Second, Paul exhorts them to watch out lest “what is said in the prophets 
will happen”. Earlier in the speech, in Acts 13:27, Paul had pointedly coordi- 
nated three elements: the reading of the prophets at each Sabbath, the failure 
of the inhabitants of Jerusalem to understand how the prophets spoke of Jesus 
as the Saviour, and the fulfillment of the prophets through their condemnation 


?6 Cf. Acts 2:27—29. On the quotations, cf. Steyn, Septuagint, 168-84. 

97 This should not be taken in an absolute sense: Luke’s Gospel opens with two individ- 
uals who were “righteous, walking in the commandments and regulations of the Lord, blame- 
lessly" (Luke 1:6). However, as a collective, the people of Israel, of which Peter knows 
himself to be a part, had not been able to keep the Law. 

% Cf. Acts 17:30: “God, passing by the times of ignorance, [...].” 

?? In line with the so-called Deuteronomistic conception of Israel's history as a history of 
disobedience to God. Cf. Moessner, “Christ”, 225-27. 
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of Jesus. In the synagogue of Antioch, the prophets have likewise just been 
read (13:15), and as his speech reaches its climax, Paul quotes a verse from 
Habakkuk through which he addresses his audience in the name of God him- 
self: “I am working a work in your days, a work that you will certainly not (ov 
un) believe if someone tells you about it.” Clearly, the “someone” (ttc) of 
whom the prophet speaks is Paul, who tells his audience about the work that 
God has done, probably having the change of mind of the Gentiles primarily in 
view (cf. 13:2; 14:26; 15:12).!% The prophet warned that “you will certainly 
not believe it". Quoted by Paul, this is not a deterministic prediction, but an 
urgent warning to the audience. For the reader of Acts, this creates narrative 
suspense: will the audience, unlike the inhabitants of Jerusalem, succeed to 
escape the fulfillment of this prophecy?!?! 

According to Quintilian, the peroratio is the place where emotional appeals 
and dramatic gestures are most apt. He writes: 


But here, if anywhere, we are allowed to release the whole flood of our eloquence. If we 
have spoken the rest well, we shall by now be in possession of the hearts of the judges; 
having escaped the reefs and shoals, we can spread our sails; and, as the main business of an 
epilogue is amplification, we can use grand and ornate words and thoughts. The moment to 


move the audience is when we come to the phrase with which the old tragedies and comedies 


end: “Now give us your applause”. ! 


Although Paul does not call for applause at the end of his speech, the appeal to 
lend credence to his words at the end of the speech is made with appropriate 
grandeur and intensity. The quotation from Habakkuk, though introduced as a 
quotation, is spoken directly to the audience and, thus, functions as a 
TPOOWIOTOLLA of God himself. Paul uses the persona of God who speaks in 
the present tense to his audience: “Т am working a work in your days, a work 
which you will certainly not believe if someone reports it to you.” The ouv at 
the end of the speech is an addition to the text of the Septuagint and reinforces 


100 On the “work”-motif, cf. Wall, “Function”, 251. That the “work” refers to the conver- 
sion of Gentiles, and not to the destruction of Jerusalem or the resurrection of Christ, is 
argued convincingly by Dekker, “Licht”, 64-66. Differently Grosheide, in a Dutch commen- 
tary on the book of Acts first published in 1942 (!): “het groote werk Gods is de verwerping 
van het oude bondsvolk, dat den Christus niet aanvaardt [the great work of God is the rejec- 
tion of the old covenantal people, that does not accept the Christ]." Grosheide, Handelingen, 
1:439. 

1?! Cf, Wall, “Function”. Wall points out that the citation of Habakkuk 1:5 in Acts 13:41 
is echoed in Acts 15:3. 

1? Quintilian, Inst. 6.1.51-52, (Russell, LCL, slightly modified). At hic, si usquam, totos 
eloquentiae aperire fontes licet. Nam et, si bene diximus reliqua, possidebimus iam iudicum 
animos, et e confragosis atque asperis evecti tota pandere possumus vela, et, cum sit maxima 
pars epilogi amplificatio, verbis atque sententiis uti licet magnificis et ornatis. Tunc est com- 
movendum theatrum cum ventum est ad ipsum illud quo veteres tragoediae comoediaeque 
cluduntur 'plodite'. 
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the direct application of the prophetic text to the present audience. Quintilian 
recommends the use of тооо@лолоа in the peroratio, because the judge 
will not hear the lawyer speak, but the victim himself.! Paul follows a similar 
strategy as his mediating role as messenger fades away and the speech is trans- 
formed into a direct address by God. 


3.5. Audience Response First Performance 


After the speech, Luke writes: *And while they left, they entreated that on the 
next Sabbath, there would be spoken to them these words. And after the gath- 
ering was dissolved, many of the Jews and the worshipping proselytes followed 
Paul and Barnabas, who, as they talked to them, urged them to abide in the 
mercy of God" (Acts 13:42-43). 

In verse 42, aùtwv must refer to Paul and Barnabas, who have finished their 
speech and leave. The subject of zxtapekóAovv is to be interpreted either as an 
impersonal plural or as the synagogue leaders who were subject of verse 15. 
As the ones who invited Paul and Barnabas for the speech on the first Sabbath, 
the synagogue leaders would be a fitting subject of the invitation for speaking 
on the second Sabbath. To the extent that the synagogue leaders act as repre- 
sentatives of the community, the difference with an impersonal plural is not 
very large. 

The Majority text reads this verse significantly differently: “While they left 
the synagogue of the Jews, the Gentiles entreated [...]." The most plausible 
explanation for this longer reading is that it added the missing subject of 
TAOEKGAOVV and projected the contrastive reactions of Jews and Gentiles іп 
verses 45—48 onto the audience response to the first speech. This changes the 
meaning of the text significantly and obscures the initial positive response of 
the synagogue community to Paul's speech. The unanimous reading of all early 
witnesses should be preferred here.'™ 

As in the case of Sergius Paulus (Acts 13:7), the audience is not presented 
as eager to hear Paul again, but to hear "these words" (Acts 13:42). In this case, 
Luke even uses a somewhat awkward syntactical construction to direct atten- 
tion away from Paul and Barnabas to the words spoken by them, anticipating 
the gathering of almost the entire city “to hear the word of the Lord" in verse 
44. 

The positive reception of Paul's speech is confirmed by the large numbers 
of Jews and “worshipping/reverent proselytes" (oepouévov TEOONAUTWV)!® 


103 Quintilian, Inst. 6.1.25-27. 

104 The earliest attestation of the reading of the Majority text is codex L, dated to the 
eighth century. 

105 On the meaning of the middle voice of oéfo, cf. BDAG s.v. оёВо. 
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who “follow” (rikoAo$0noav) Paul and Barnabas. The verb àkoAXovOéo be- 
longs to a range of verbs that can indicate discipleship (including KoAAGO, cf. 
below, $5.6.4).!% The context makes clear that they accompany Paul and Bar- 
nabas as followers, which contrasts sharply with the second instance in Acts 
where this verb is used in relation to Paul, in Acts 21:36, where the people 
come after him shouting, “Away with him!” 

The narrative about the first Sabbath in Pisidian Antioch concludes with a 
reference to Paul’s and Barnabas’ speaking to their followers (TOOGAGAOBVTES 
avtots ёлтє1боу). The use of the imperfect marks this as a “background activ- 
ity” rather than a “foreground performance” (cf. the distinction made in §1.2.5 
above). They persuade them to “abide in the grace of God”, a typical exhorta- 
tion for disciples to remain faithful (cf. Acts 11:23; Wis 3:9).!97 

The positive reception of Paul's first performance in Antioch reflects an im- 
portant element of Luke's narrative: in the macrostructure of Acts, large num- 
bers of Jewish believers (Acts 1—5) also precede the proclamation of salvation 
among the Gentiles. Thus, Luke shows that Jesus announced a light both for 
the people of Israel and for the Gentiles (Acts 26:23; cf. Luke 2:32) and coun- 
ters the charge that Jesus failed to persuade even his own people.!?* 


3.6. Setting Second Performance: Persons 


For the second Sabbath, a different cast of characters is introduced as a setting 
for Paul's performance. Now, two groups are distinguished. First, “almost the 
entire city gathered to hear the word of the Lord." Then, “the Jews, seeing the 
crowds, were filled with GfjAoc and spoke against what was spoken by Paul, 
slandering.” The contrast implies that ў mÖöAıg has primarily the non-Jewish 
inhabitants of the city in view, which is confirmed in verse 49, which narrates 
the response of tà £0vn. 

The city is characterised by its desire to “hear the word of the Lord", which 
parallels the desire of Sergius Paulus to “hear the word of God" (13:7). 
Whereas Sergius Paulus’ significance lies in his social status, the emphasis in 
13:44—45 is on the quantity of those drawn to the word: “almost the entire city”, 
“crowds” (OXAOL). 

The Jews, on the other hand, “speak against the things spoken by Paul” 
(13:45), which shows that both groups are characterised by their attitude to the 


106 Cf. Louw-Nida, s.v. GkOhOVOEW ($203), who distinguish three meanings: “go/come 
behind"; “accompany as follower’; “be a disciple". 

107 Cf. Koet, “Antioch”, 98. 

108 A charge explicitly attested for Celsus in Origenes, Cels. 1.29; 2.74. Cf. Alexander, 
“Apologetic Agenda”. 
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word of the Lord. The Jews are not so much opponents of Paul, as of the mes- 
sage he brings.' Luke presents them as motivated by tAos, which results 
from seeing the crowds. Exegetes disagree about how to interpret this Chios. 
In Greek, the word CfjAog has a semantic range that includes “eager rivalry", 
"emulation", “passion”, “fervour”, “indignation”, and "pride", and can in some 
contexts mean “jealousy, envy”, thus bordering on the meaning of q0ó6voc.!!? 
In Acts 7:9, the meaning is close to that of @96vog when Stephen speaks about 
the patriarchs who sold Joseph after being filled with CfjAoc.!!! Like its Latin 
counterpart aemulatio, it denotes primarily the “mental effort"! ? which can be 
directed at good things (virtue, learning, the law, God's honour, a particular 
teacher)! or at bad things, a distinction pointed out by Josephus when he states 
that the Zealots use their name because they claim to be zealous for the good, 
whereas they really only show zeal for evil.!^ Zeal for the good may result in 
violence, as in the case of Mattathias, who killed a Jew who abandoned his 
ancestral cult out of zeal for the law (1 Macc 2:24—26, referring to the example 
of Phineas, Num 25:7-11, who killed an Israelite and his Midianite wife in zeal 
for God and thus stopped God from killing the people in his zeal).'!> 

Concerning Acts 13:45, the question is whether the Jews spoke against Paul 
because they were driven by jealousy (i.e., by zeal for his popularity) or by zeal 
for God. This question needs to be addressed both by tracing the motif of zeal 
throughout Acts and by investigating the immediate context here. 

In Acts 5:17, the high priest and his Sadducean companions were filled with 
GfiXoc after “the multitude of the surrounding cities of Jerusalem gathered the 
sick and those possessed by unclean spirits, who were all healed." Filled with 


109 Koet suggests that the Jews object when they see the crowds, because their presence 
shows the consequence of Paul's appraisal of the Law in Acts 13:38-41. Koet, “Antioch”, 
100. 

110 Cf. LSJ, s.v. Gos I. An instructive example that relates CjAoc to q0Óvoc is 1 Clem. 
4.13: ёй Aoc Aavid фӨбуоу £oyev о? uóvov UNO TOV GALOMVAWV, GAAG kal UNO 
ZaovA Baocuéoc Topanı EöuwyxOn. “because of zeal, not only did David incur jealousy by 
his brothers, but also was he persecuted by Saul the king of Israel." 

111 Cf, Gen 37:11, é£GjAocav бё отоу oi dderAqol о®то®. Cf. also 1 Clem. 4.9: tAos 
emotnoev 'Ioo1q uéypu Bavatov óvoyOfjvau Kai uexpı GovAstac eioeAOetv. In Ste- 
phen's speech, this is part of the larger motif of Israel's resistance of the Spirit and persecu- 
tion of the prophets, both in the days of the fathers and at the present time (cf. Acts 7:51— 
52). 

? Lewis & Short, s.v. aemulatio. Cf. Prov 27:4: *wrath is merciless and anger is fierce, 
but zeal yields to nothing." 

? Cf. Mason's commentary on Josephus, Vita 11 in Mason, Life, 19. 

^ Josephus, B.J. 7.268-270. They may have chosen the name in imitation of the Macca- 
bees, who rallied the people to revolt by appealing to their zeal for the law (1 Macc 2:27). 
Hengel and Deines, Zeloten, 63—76; 174—75. 

5 Philo, Spec. 2:253 also speaks positively about the punishment of those who blas- 
pheme God, exacted by autorities full of zeal for the laws. 
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zeal, they took the apostles captive. Later in the narrative, when the high priest 
addresses them in the Sanhedrin, he accuses them of having filled Jerusalem 
with their teaching in the name of Jesus, which they had forbidden (Acts 5:28, 
cf. 4:13-21). Thus, the high priest is not presented as jealous of the popularity 
of the apostles, but filled with zeal because he sees how their teaching, which 
he considers to be dangerous, attracts so many people. The zeal of the high 
priest, which ultimately results in the intention to kill the apostles (Acts 5:33) 
contrasts with the proposal of Gamaliel to let them go in order to see whether 
their teaching is from God or not, lest they be found to be God-fighters (5:35- 
39). Gamaliel's proposal keeps them from killing the apostles, but the speech 
of Stephen rekindles their zeal.!!6 The word tAos is not used, but their visceral 
expression of anger in Acts 7:54 and 57 reflects the same emotion as the Aos 
in Acts 5:17. It is zeal aimed at his teaching, which is perceived as directed 
against the temple and the law of Moses, against the customs that Moses 
handed over to them (Acts 6:13-14). Their zeal is kindled because he attracts 
many hearers through his miracles and signs, and a number of diaspora Jews 
who engage in discussion with him cannot refute his teaching (Acts 6:8-10). 

The young man Saul shares the zeal of the high priest and his companions. 
It is worth noting that he is not introduced in the narrative of Acts as a student 
of Gamaliel, who counselled against the persecution of the disciples (Acts 
5:35—39), but as someone who is pleased with the murder of Stephen (Acts 8:1) 
and was authorised by the high priest to persecute the disciples of the Lord 
(Acts 8:3; 9:1-2, 14). 

The zeal of Jews, which Saul/Paul encounters after his vision of Jesus and 
which results in attempts to kill him, echoes his own zeal as he had sought to 
persecute the disciples. Paul reflects on this zeal in his defence speeches, where 
he explicitly labels it as zeal for God (Acts 22:3), which led him to “persecute 
this way unto death” (22:4). His audience shows the same zeal (“as you all are 
today", 22:3) in seeking Paul's death because he teaches against the nation, the 
law, and the temple and has profaned the temple by bringing Greeks into it. 

Thus, it is zeal for God that leads Jews to persecute disciples of Jesus even 
to the point of death. In their view, the teaching of Jesus threatens the Jewish 
nation, law and temple. They are provoked to anger especially when this teach- 
ing attracts many followers, as it does in Pisidian Antioch. Not all Jews have 
this zeal: Gamaliel is depicted as a wise, esteemed man who advises caution 
based on an awareness of the limits of human knowledge concerning what is 
“from humans" (€& àvO0poxtov) and what is “from God" (ёк 0200); a view 
that would appeal to an educated Greco-Roman audience as well and corre- 
sponds to the attitude that Agrippa demonstrates towards Paul and his teaching 


116 On the relevance of Gamaliel's counsel to the apologetic strategy of Acts, cf. Tomson, 
"Counsel". 
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(cf. chapter 6 below). However, there is a development in the situation in Jeru- 
salem, where the zeal is limited to the high priest and his companions at first, 
but in Paul’s day has become characteristic of the people at large, including 
thousands who believe [in Jesus] (Acts 21:3) and show concern about Paul’s 
teaching because they are “zealots for the law". 

This zeal is directed towards good causes, but is not evaluated as an unam- 
biguously positive characteristic: it blinds them to what God is doing among 
the Gentiles. Luke creates a rhetorical division between those Jews who are 
zealous for the law and oppose the disciples, even to the point of seeking their 
death, and those who are willing to allow the disciples to expound their views, 
even if they disagree with them. Moreover, it explains the opposition of Jews 
to the Gospel as caused by a particular emotion (zeal for God and the law) for 
which Jews were both hated and admired among their Greek and Roman con- 
temporaries.''” Ancient historians tend to give weight to psychological causes 
of events (including CfjXoc) much more than modern historians do,'!* and this 
is also how the reference to the zeal of the Jews functions in this episode. 

From the narrative of Acts, it can be concluded that violence against the 
disciples, motivated by zeal for God and the law, is associated strongly with 
the priestly elite in Jerusalem, where it increased over time. It is not limited to 
Jerusalem: the Nazarene school of thought is “everywhere spoken against" 
(Acts 28:22), and indeed, Paul encounters zealous Jews throughout Asia Mi- 
nor, Macedonia and Greece, even if the term GfjAoc is not always used.!? How- 
ever, the situation in Rome appears to be slightly different. There, Jews are 
willing to discuss Paul's thoughts. That they leave in disagreement suggests an 


"7 Cf. Cicero, Flac. 67, where Cicero refers to a “multitude of Jews burning [with anger]" 
(multitudinem Iudaeorum flagrantem) after Flaccus prohibited them from sending gold from 
Asia to the temple in Jerusalem. More generally, the strict Jewish observance of their cus- 
toms was regarded as proof of their Ôerorðaruovia, (excessive) fear of the divine (e.g., Di- 
ogenes of Oenoanda, frg. 126), or in more positive terms, as proof of how they “powerfully 
worship only one God” (Eva 5€ twa. ioyvpózc o£povow, Cassius Dio, Hist. Rom. 37.17.2). 
The references are taken from the selection of van der Horst, Tussen haat en bewondering. 
For more extensive references, cf. Stern, Authors. From the Jewish side, Philo expresses 
pride in the eagerness of the Jews to preserve their own customs, more than any other nation, 
and also assumes that the Roman governor Petronius knew how zealous the Jews would be 
when their laws would be violated and the temple profaned (Philo, Legat. 209-212, using 
the term 0701001) and that he opposed the decision of Gaius to erect a statue in the temple 
for this reason. 

118 Polybius defines as “causes” “the events which guide our purposes and decisions, that 
is, thoughts, dispositions and the reasonings about these things, by which we are led to decide 
and execute something." Polybius, 3.6.7 (Translation: Marincola, Writing History, 64). An 
instructive example of Croc motivating “speaking against” (QvtUAÉYO) is provided by Ap- 
pian, Roman History 8.15.102 (= Lybica, 480). 

119 Tt is used in Acts 17:5 with regard to the Jews in Thessalonica. 
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open ending — there is no closure of the relationship.'”° This has important im- 
plications for the interpretation of the apologetic agenda of Acts, which will be 
discussed more extensively in the conclusion of this study. Concerning the ep- 
isode in Pisidian Antioch, the considerations just given suggest that Paul’s per- 
formance on the second Sabbath is depicted as a response to Jewish zeal, rather 
than to Jewish jealousy. 

“Slandering” (BXaoqnu£o) is a typical term for starting an honour contest 
in order to bring someone into disrepute (cf. Acts 18:6; 19:37; 26:11).?! Ac- 
cording to Bart Koet, the Jews are depicted as not law-abiding, because they 
blaspheme.'? The participle BAao@npotvtes describes the manner in which 
they speak against the words spoken by Paul. Thus, these words are to be sup- 
plied as the object of BAao@npotvtec: they speak against his message by speak- 
ing ill of it, just as Bar-Jesus withstood Barnabas and Saul by distorting the 
straight ways of the 